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Baltimore, January, 1899. 


THE INFINITIVE WITH SUBFECT 
ACCUSA TIVE IN MARGUERITE 
DE NAVARRE.* 


IN no respect does French syntax of the six- 
teenth century differ more widely from that 
of to-day than in the use of the infinitive. In 
the time of Marot, the simple infinitive could 
still be used as a substantive, it could. have 
a subject accusative, and could also be em- 
ployed as a substitute for the imperative much 
more extensively than to-day.t In certain 
constructions where the infinitive with de is 
now required, the infinitive alone could be 
used : for example, as object of certain verbs ; 
as modifier of nouns and adjectives; after 
gue in comparisons, etc. So the infinitive 
with de was often used where modern usage 
requires either the simple infinitive, the infini- 
tive with @, or the present participle. In rare 
cases the infinitive with @ is found where we 
should now use the infinitive with de, or the 
present participle with ev. Also pour with 
the infinitive was often written where present 
usage would demand a purpose, causal, or 
conditional clause with gue. The object of 
this paper, however, is to give the results of 
an investigation of the writings of one of the 
well-known writers of the sixteenth century, 
Marguerite de Navarre, with reference to one, 
only, of these uses of the infinitive, and per- 


* ‘Texts used and corresponding abbreviations, 


D. P. Les Dernidres Podsies de Marguérite de Navarre. 
Ed, Lefranc, Paris, 1896. 

H, L’ Heptameron des Nouvelles de Marguerite d'An- 
gouléme, Royne de Navarre, Ed. Dillaye, 3 vols., 
Paris, 1879. 

L. D. Marguérite d’Angoulime, Son Livre de Dépenses 
(1540-1549). Ed. La Ferritre, Paris, 1841. 

Let. Lettres de Marguérite d’Angoul‘me, Saur de 
Francois I., Reine de Navarre. Génin, Paris, 
1841. 

M, Les Marguérites de la Marguérite des Princesses. 
fed, Felix Frank, 4 vols, Paris, 1873. 

N. Let. Nouvelles Lettres dela Reine de Navarre adresses 
au Roy Fran,ois I., son Frere, fd. Génin, Paris, 
1842. 


1 Cf, Modern Italian in this respect, also such expressions in 
Modern French as, Voir page ¢,S’ADRESSER au bureau, etc. 


haps the most interesting one, its use with 
subject accusative. 

Although Marguerite is generally more con- 
servative of old forms and constructions than 
other writers of her time, this particular con- 
struction, being then @ /a mode, is scarcely 
more common in her writings than in those of 
her contemporaries.? It is found: (1) where 
we now have a complementary infinitive mere- 
ly ; (2) with factitives where the infinitive with 
dative is now used; (3) and also, as in Latin 
after verbs of knowing, saying, believing, etc. 
a. THE SuBjEcT ACCUSATIVE A REFLEXIVE. 


In constructions like, ‘‘Je désire ttre heu- 
eux,” ‘Il croit avoir raison,” etc., in which 
the infinitive is now regarded as complement- 
ary merely, a subject accusative—a reflexive 
of the same person and number as the subject 
of the principal verb—was sometimes used in 
Classical Latin and is foundin French as late 

.as the seventeenth century. For example, we 

find in Cicero: ‘* Cupio me esse clementem”’ 
(Cat. i. 2) for the more usual “Cupio esse 
clemens,”’ and in seventeenth century French: 
‘*Cette chanson gaillarde qu’elle se confessait 
avoir chantée ailleurs’? (Mme de Séy.), in- 
stead of: ‘‘Qu’elle confessait avoir chantée,”’ 
simply. 

Three examples of this usage have been 
noted in Marguerite de Navarre: Elle se mons- 
trant avoir pitié de luy, 4 sa requeste, meit sa 
main gantée sur son coeur . . . (H, iii. 93). 
C’est ceste voix que Saint Jehan se dit estre 
..(D. P. 249). Qui fut homme de conscience 
comme elle s’estimoyt estre .. . (H. iii. 85). It 
may be noted that this construction is still ad- 
missible with estimer and trouver. 


6. THE Supjyect ACCUSATIVE OMITTED. 


The construction exemplified in: ‘Je désire 
étre heureux,”’ “Il croit avoir raison,’’ etc., 
was in the sixteenth century extended to many 
cases where modern usage demands a gue- 
clause. The following examples will illustrate 
this usage in Marguerite: Je voy n’avoir ac- 
cusateur que . . . (that is, Je vois gue je n'ai, 
etc.) (M. i. 58). A Barcelone ou son mary 

2 Cf, Benoist, La Syntaxe Francaise entre Palsgrave 


et Vaugelas, Paris 1877, p. 112; also Darmesteter et Hatzfeld, 
Le Seisiime Si.cle en France, Paris, 1878, 2 204, 
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auoit autresfois ordonné estre enterré—(thatis, 
qu'on l’enterrdt) (H. i. 144). 


c. WitH FACTITIVES AND VERBS OF 
HEARING, SEEING, ETC. 


In modern French such constructions as : je 
Pai fait venir, je vu partir, je entendu 
chanter, etc., are as truly examples of the 
infinitive with subject accusative as is the 
following from Cicero: ‘‘Szepe hoc majores natu 
dicere audivi. ...’’ (Mur. 28). This construc- 
tion has existed in French from the earliest 
times, and as late as the sixteenth century it 
was perfectly regular even when the infinitive 
had an object. For example, we find in 
Meigret3 the following sentences given as 
model constructions: ‘Je voe Pierre boere le 
vin, je ey vu doere le vin, je Ze voyoe boere le 
vin.”’ Even to-day the accusative is not un- 
common after voir and entendre in such cases, 
though the dative is de rigueur after faire: cf. 
Daudet, ‘‘C’était étourdissant d’entendre ces 
deux Tarasconnais célébrer ...\es splendeurs 
de,”’ etc.4 

The following examples with /aire and 
voir have been noted in Marguerite: Estant 
au lit, il fist sa femme lire La Passion. . . . (D. 
P. 264). J’ay bien veu des femmes faire le 
signe de la croix en oyant dire des parolles. . . 
(H. iii. 62). Le gentil homme fut courroucé 
de veoir sa femme \e congnoistre [that is, le 
reconnaitre] (id. iii. 110). But cf.: Car Dieu 
en eulx /eur a fait souvent dire.... (D. P. 
214). 

This construction was extended to verbs of 
being and having after faire and voir; numer- 
ous examples are found in Marguerite: Peu d’a- 
mour faict ?homme estre joyeulx . . (D. P. 34). 
D’animal /e faict estre vray homme... (id. 
303). La pluspart des grans d’Espaigne desi- 
roient fort de voir Madame estre leur princesse. 
. . « (N. Let. 187). Voyant sa femme tant 
saige .. . auoir esté delaissées de luy. .. . (H. 
j. 82). Il se contente de voir foutes choses 
vous estre données de Dieu. . . . (Let. 406). 
Voyant mon innocence, Ma vraye amour, 
Avoir pour recompence Un tel adieu. . . . (D. 
P. 363). Car je ne vis oncques homme avoir 


3 Le Tretté de la Langue Francoese. Ed. Foerster, Heil- 
bronn, 1888. See p. 98. 
4 Tartarin sur les Alpes. 


une mellieure voulonté que luy.... (N. Let. 
187). Je nevis jamais personne avoir une si 
grande joye... (id. 25). Cf. also: M. i. 31, 
70; H. i. 23, 156; H. ii. 64, 97; H. iii. 202, 240. 
d@. AFTER VERBS OF THINKING, KNow- 
ING, SAYING, ETC. 


The most common of the Latin constructions 
of the infinitive with subject accusative, that of 
indirect discourse after verbs of thinking, 
knowing, saying, etc., was foreign to Old 
French, and was only introduced into the 
language by the savanf¢s during the Renais- 
sance. Although it was received with favor 
by the literary people, it made no headway 
with the masses,and after one or two centuries 
fell into disuse, except in two constructions 
where it is occasionally used to-day. 

According to Benoist,s the infinitive with 
subject accusative is no longer a French con- 
struction. He says: 

“Au xvi. siécle l’infinitif pouvait se con- 
struire comme Il’infinitif latin, c’est-a-dire avec 
un sujet; ce tour de phrase est complétement 
tombé en désuétude.”’ 

Diez,6 however, sanctions the use of the 
construction when the subject is a relative as 
in: ‘Les mémes effets gue nous avons dit ap- 
partenir a cette maladie.” 

Haase? speaking of this construction says: 

“Bei den Verben des Denkens und Sagens 
ist diese Konstruction gewoéhnlich nur statt- 
haft, wenn der Akk. ein Relativ ist, doch 
findet sie auch, wenn der Akk. ein Pron. pers. 
ist, z.B: on /’estime é¢re sage, chacun s’estime 
étre sage u.a. Immerhin wird die Sprache 
solche Saetze lieber meiden.”’ 

Such examples of the use of this construc- 
tion as the following, make it still more dif- 
ficult for us to accept the sweeping statement 
of Benoist, quoted above: ‘‘ Tout cela pour le 
grand patriote [Guillaume Tell] gue tous 
savait n’avoir jamais existé.’’8 

‘*Lequel se trouve n’avoir point de verbe A 
lui propre... .’’9 

Marguerite like her literary contemporarieste 

5 L.¢., p. 112. 

6 Gram, der Rom, Sprachen,3 vols. Bonn, 1856. See Vol. 
iii, p. 240. 

7 Franz, Synt:x des xvii. Fahrh. Leipzig, 1888, See 2 89 
Anm. 

8 Daudet, 7. 

9 Littré, s. v. qui, No. 12. 

10 Cf, Benoist, 7. ¢., p. 113. 
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was very fond of this Latin construction. In_ 


the tex volumes of her works studied, I have 
noted one hundred and twenty-nine examples, 
after thirty different verbs or verbal! expres- 
sions as follows: after voir, nineteen ex- 
amples ;"" after dire, fifteen; after penser, four- 
teen; after savoir, ten; after connaitre, ten; 
after estimer, nine; after croire, six; after cuy- 
der, juger, promettre, and sentir, four ex- 
amples each; and one or two examples after 
each of several other verbs. Twenty-one dif- 
ferent infinitives were found with subject accus- 
ative,—éfre occurring almost three times as 
often as all the others; é¢re was found ninety- 
three times; avoir, seventeen; venir, four; 
and the following once each: augmenter, 
causer, connattre, se consentir, couvrir, de- 
voir, habiter, mourir, plaire, porter, précher, 
pouvoir, rendre, regner, and souffrir. 

(1) The Subject Accusative a Personal Pro- 
noun, Fourteen examples of this construction 
have been found in Marguerite, occurring after 
the verbs croire, cuyder, déclarer, désirer, 
estimer, dire, juger, sentir, and voir. The 
construction is not yet obsolete, as appears 
from what has been stated above, though it 
has been little used since the sixteenth century: 

Je /e croy estre parfaite guerison. ... (N. 
Let. 93). En ferme foy ne te pouvois lasser 
Et declairer oy rien et Dieu tout estre....(D. 
P. 404). 

For other examples see: M. ii. 123; M. iv. 
28; H.i. 244; H. ii. 258; H. iii. 87; N. Let. 30, 
247; D. P. 264. 

(2) The Subject Accusative a Relative Pro- 
noun, This construction has been noted six- 
teen times in Marguerite after the verbs: as- 
surer, confesser, connaitre, dire, douter,écrire, 
penser, prier, promettre, savoir, soutenir, voir, 
and vouloir. Like the preceding one, it is still 
used occasionally, and will be sufficiently well 
illustrated by the following examples : 

Leque/l je connais [that is, sais] ne souffrir 
que pour aimer la parole de Dieu. . (N. Let. 
99). La fiance gue vous dictes auoir en moy 
..(H.i. 113). Vne damoiselle gz’elle doub- 
toit se porter quelque amitié . . (H. iii. 162). 
Tout ce gue i’ay pensé vous plaire.. (H. i. 
111). Selon gue le Cardinal de Bellay m’escrip- 
vist esfre vostre vouloir . . (N. Let. 126). 

11 Cf, under cabove. 


For other examples see: Let. 95, 138, 202, 
256, 264, 319, 320, 321, 380; N. Let. 77, 131, 163, 
186, 251; H. i. 44, 137, 160; H. ii. 211; H. iii. 
114, 141, 146, 159; D. P. 200, 360; M. i. 35; 
M. iii. 11. rire 

(3) The Subject Accusative a Demonstrative, 
Possessive, or Indefinite Pronoun. This con- 
struction which has apparently fallen into 
complete disuse occurs in Marguerite in the 
following examples: Cuydant /e nostre estre 
vray ..(D. P. 31). D’oret d’argent. .. mon- 
strant n’estre pas chiche ceu/a qui les ont 
donnezsi beaulx et riches . . (id. 152). Sachant 
ne leur estre donné Rien qui ne fust par le 
Tout ordonné.. (id. 254). [Le Roy] ne fault 
a l'article d’en sentir foué venir du tout puis- 
sant .. (Let. 174). C’est l’aise que j’ay de sa- 
voir /a vostre [santé] augmenter au travail .. 
(N. Let. 217). Cf. also D. P. 257. 

(4) The Subject Accusative a Noun. The 
infinitive with a subject noun in the accusative, 
which all authorities agree has fallen into 
complete disuse, was the most common of all 
these constructions in the sixteenth century, 
Marguerite uses it sixty-five times after twenty- 
two different verbs as follows : 

Avouer.—J'aduoue tort estre mien . . (H. 
i. 139). 

Assurer.—Je vous ousse plus que jamais 
asseurer /a santé de Madame... estre telle 
que vous la desirez et . . (N. Let. 73). 

_ Douter(se).—Parlamente qui se doubtoit /e 
debat estre a ses despens, leur dist . . (H. iii, 
215). 

Confesser.—Nous confessons ce peché estre 
tel Que. . (M. iii. 180). 

Connaitre.—(Ils) connoistront leur malice 
n’avoir seu[su] faire ingnorer verité a l’esprit 
que . . (N. Let. 77). Je congnuz bien ma 
gloire estre tournée . . (M.i. 31). Cognoissant 
la mere n'estre si severe que le pere . . (H. iii. 
235). Cf. also D. P. 283; M. ii. 182; Let. 266: 
N. Let. 46, 101. 

Croire.—(Je) croyois vostre contentement De 
mon ennuy couvrir le sentiment . . (D. P. 20). 
Il eut faict conscience de croyre vag homme 
estre couché avecq . . (H. iii. 115). Cf. also M. 
iii. 20, 200. : 

Cuyder.—Quelque iour aprés que la gentil 
homme cuydoyt des parol/es du prince estre 
mises en obly [note the passive] (H. iii, 68). 
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Cf. also H. ii. 194. 

Dire.—Dites Dieu seul estre beau. . (M. i. 
88). L’aveugle fol, qui telle vie meyne, Dit /a 
plus layde estre \a belle Helene . . (D. P. 168). 
(L’homme) Enfin dira . . . De court plaisir 
venir long repentir. . (id. 170). Cf. also D. P. 
209, 223, 232; M. iv. 103. 

Estimer.—Elle feyt estimer sa faulte estre 
vertu . . (H. ii. 52). Si vous estimez soétise 
estre simplicité .. (id. iii. 4). Cf. also M. i. 34; 
H. ii. 265; H. iii. 94. 

Etre certain.—Je suis certain . . . n’estre 
qu’un Jon filz et toy . . (M. i. 125). 

Experimenter.—V ous auez experimenté ma 
volunte estre esgalle a la vostre..(H. iii. 201). 

Yuger.—Homme duquel on pouoit iuger Za 
nature ..estre plus serviteur de Bachus que. . 
(H. iii. 221). Doit on juger uz homme estre sailli 
Hors de raison? (H. iii. 182). Je jugerois mon 
amy tous les coups avoir le droit. . (id. iv. 
237). 

Lire.—Bethleem avons lu trestous estre le 
lieu de son enfance . . (M. ii. 108). 

Montrer.—Vous voulez /a monstrer estre 
vice . . (H. ii. 133). La larme luy venoit a 
lceil, monstrant 7esprit n’estre empesché 
D’aymer son Dieu . . (D. P. 281). 

Penser.—En vous pensons regner melan- 
colie .. (M. iv. 108). Car jé pensoys fout le 
povoir d’enfer Ne povoir rompre ou lascher 
tant de fer. .(D. P. 130). Pensant /a femme 
estre plus variable . . (id. 360). Cf. also N. 
Let. 46; Let. 154. 

Promettre.—En trouua vne ... dont la 
parolle estoit si doulce & agreable, qu’elle 
promectoit /e visaige & le cueur estre de 
mesme.. (H. ii. 61). Promectans /a tournée 
presente deuoir estre aussi belle que nulle des 
passées . . (H. ii. 244). 

Savoir.—Si scay-je bien ma force n’estre 
telle que..(D. P. 19). Le Ture sachant ses 
predications Causer partout grandes esmo- 
tions . . (id. 256). Saichant /a maladie de 
Madame avoir esté plus grande que. . (Let. 
225). Cf. also N. Let. 265. 

Sentir.—Je sents bien mal estre mortel .. 


Trouver.—Vous trouuerez /e conseil que 
[je] vous donne estre venu de celle qui. . (L. 
D. 163). 

Voici(:2),—|I1] ne fut pas demie heure auecq 
elle que uoicy venir le mary. .(H. i. 69). 

Voir.—Cf. under ¢ above. 

J. CHARLES WALKER. 
Cornell University. 


Sedere,*Essere AND Stare IN THE 
POEMA DEL CID. 


I, 


THE following article presents the substance 
of several reports delivered in the Ecole des 
Hautes-Etudes, Paris, 1897-1898, in the Old- 
Spanish seminary of M. Morel-Fatio. To him 
and to Professor Sheldon of Harvard Univer- 
sity the writer is indebted for many sugges- 
tions. It is hoped that the article will be 
found useful in hinting at the possible correc- 
tion of verses in the Poema del Cid, which 
Cornu has not yet amended. 

Modern Spanish possesses two verbs which 
perform the functions of the single verb copu- 
lative and substantive of the Classical Latin. 
These are ser and estar. Estar, in all its 
moods and tenses, represents etymologically 
the Latin sTARE. Ser, in some of its moods 
and tenses, derives from the Latin ESSE, or 
rather from the Vulgar Latin *EsSERE; in 
others, it takes its forms from SEDERE. Thus 
we have to deal with three Latin verbs as the 
source of the two Spanish verbs. 

In modern Spanish, estar, much weakened 
in signification, shows only a slight reflection 
of the original sense of STARE, as in es¢ar en 
pié ; while the forms of ser that proceed from 
SEDERE preserve 0 trace of the primary 
meaning 40 sit, fo be seated. In general, ser 
and estar now perform quite similar duties, 
their individual employment being determined 
only by the consideration of permanency and 
transiency. It was not wholly thus in the 
older language of the Poema del Cid, which 
we may take to represent Spanish of the 


twelfth century—modified, no doubt, in some 


12 Cf. also Chateaubriand, Génie du Chris., iii, 4. “Ce- 
pendant les tonnerres se taisent et voici venir une voix: 


(M. i. 141). [Je] sentoys bien ¢trespassement 
maistre En durant esére... glorieulx .. (D. 
P. 416). 


*Ecoute, toi Isravl!’” and Dante, /nferno, iii, “Ed ecco 
ris Souffi rir.—Ne souffrez pas “’ennemy ... avoir verso noi venir per nave Un vecchio bianco per antico 
ceste puissance . . (M. i. 52). 
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Io 


respects by a scribe of the fourteenth century. 
In that older language, ser (in so far as it was 
really the verb substantive and copulative) and 
estar were employed in much the same way as 
nowadays; but we find that sEDERE, far from 
becoming. entirely the verb substantive and 


SEDERE. 
INF. 


Ser, VV. 251, 2208, 2569, 3114, 3359, 3399, 3468, 


3519; sser, v. 1667. 
Pres. Part. 
seyendo, Vv. 2153. 
Past Part. 
[ ] 


Fur. INDIC. 


I. S€ré, VV. 73, 74, 231, 1038, 2266, 2502, 2794, 


3081, 3351, 3477. 


2365, 2417, 3028. 
ser les ha, v. 3359- 


3. { Seva, VV. 129, 979, 1063, 1076, 1133, 1686, 


seremos, VV. 1411, 1862, 2162, 2195, 2552, 2728. 


4. 

5. seredes, vv. 158, 2049, 2715, 2716. 

6. i seran, vv, 86, 825, 2194, 2343, 2463, 2973. 
ser uos han, v. 251. 


Conp. 
I. 
2. 
3. serie, vv. 82, 519, 5% 1403, 1471, 1575, 2741, 
2753, 3018, 3460, 3607. 
4. 
Pa | serien, vv. 2349, 2470, 2491, 2616. 
( seryen, v. 116. : : 
INDIC. 
PREs. 
I. 
3- 
4- 


copulative, survived in forms having now the 
original sense fo sit, fo be seated, and again a 
weakened sense akin to that of the enfeebled 
STARE. 

We shall first consider the formsand syntax 
of the descendants of *ESSERE and SEDERE.? 

*ESSERE. 
INF. 


[See SEDERE.]. 


PRES. PART. 
[See SEDERE.]. 
Past Part. 
[See SEDERE.]. 
Fut. INbIc. 
[See SEDERE.]. 


Conp. 
[See SEDERE.]. 


INDICc. 
PREs. 
I. $0, vv. 156, 248, 270, etc. 
2. | eres, VV. 361, 2619, 2669, etc. 
heres, v. 2618, 
3. €S, VV. OI, 137, etc. 
4. i SOmoOS, VV. 14, 672, etc. 
SOMO, V. 3521 (?). 
5. Sodes, vv. 79, 103, etc. 
6. son, vv. 17, 63, etc. 


1 The edition of the Poema del Cid used was that of K. Vollmiller, Halle, 1879, 
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ImpF. ImpPF. 
2. 
" o“* VV. 1053, 1220, 1566, 2030, 2059, 2239, > era, VV. 39, 352, 416, etc. 
4. 
‘9278, 
sey, V. 1840. é. eran, VV, 171, 173, 506, 1215, etc. 


sedien, vv. 1001, 3595- 
seyen, VV. 122, 2532. 


PRET. PRET. 
I. | I. Sue, V. 1062. 
2. Se VV. 1934, 2494, 3129. 
3. SOUO0, V. 907. 2. {4 ust, Vv. 3 
4. Fuste, v. 33183 Busted, v. 3365—fuste+-te. 
| 3- § fue, vv. 109, ITI, etc. 
Souteron, V. 2823. Sue. vv. 1506, 3703. 


uestes, VV. 71, 266, 2457. 
Sueron, VV. §23, 786, etc. 
IMPER. IMPER. 
2. [ ] [See SEDERE.]. 
5. sed, vv. 1652, 1949, 2138, 3118 (singular sense). 
* vv. 315, 702, 1123, 1903, 2179, 3525 (plural 


> 


sense). 
Sup). Sus). 
PREs. PRES. 
I. S€@, VV. 1034, 1054. [See SEDERE]. 
2. 
3- 4 sea, vv. 118, 180, etc. 
V. 132. 


seamos, VV. 1941, 3139. 
> seades, vv. 108, 284, 1687, 3575. 
z sean, VV. 128, 1259, etc. 


ImPF. ImpF. 
I. I. 
2 f | 2. 
3. souiesse, v. 1787. 3. (fuesse, vv. 61, 1253, 1815, 2487, 2958; 
4. Suesse, 2957. 
Sosse, V. 2137. 
OS, V. 


4. Suessemos, Vv. "2760. 
5: Suessedes, v. 2046. 


; Suessen, vv. 164, 2981, 3355, 3555- 
Sossen, V. 2001. 


4. fueremos, vv. 1409) 2732. 
5: Sueredes, vv. 1039, 1 
» Sueren, VV. 1356, 1358, 2105. 


Fut. Fut. 
] I. 
{ 2. v. 3566. (?) 
3. [ ) 3. SSuere, vv. 92, 223, 1276, 1364, 1911, 3349. 
4 | uer, Vv. 1382. 


PLUPERF. PLUPERF. 
x [ I. 
3 Vv. 1312, 2 


tye : 
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‘FoRMS OF *ESSERE. 


It is seen that *ESSERE has given no infinitive 
(and consequently no future or conditional), 
no present participle, no past participle, no 
imperative and no present subjunctive. In 
the indicative mood it is represented by a 
present, an imperfect and a preterite tense ; in 
the subjunctive mood, it has yielded an imper- 
fect, a future and a pluperfect tense. 

1. INDIC. PRES. Thesecond and third sing. 
and the third pl. forms are irregular. The 
Lat. Es has not survived, as its form would 
have been confounded withthethirdsg. res 
seems to be the future ERIS, but the sense 
transferral is difficult to understand.2 The & 
of the single case of heres is perhaps only a 
scribal device for separating the initial vowel 
of one word from the final vowel of the pre- 
ceding word, rather than an example of an 
umgekehrte Schreibung as A. Gassner terms 
it.3 The absence of diphthongization in eres 
and ¢s may be due to their usually atonic posi- 
tion in thesentence. Sodes represents *suTIs, 
made on the analogy of sumMus and suNT and 
substituted for Estis. Perhaps the influence 
of SEDETIS> seedes, sedes had something to do 
with this substitution; cf. Appollonio 272, 3: 
Quando vos sedes muerta, and other instances 
of seedes, sedes in Berceo and the Rimado de 
Palacio, cited by Gassner.4 Somo, v. 3521, is 
amere mistake for somos, that is, ondrados 
somo[s] nos, where the scribe forgot one s. 
Lidforss in his edition of the poems has re- 
stored the s. 

2. Inpic. impr. The failure of & to diph- 
thongize in era, eran, is explicable only as in 
the case of eres, es. 

3. INDIC. PRET. On these preterite forma- 
tions, see Gassner, /oc. cit., p. 181 ff.; Meyer- 
Liibke, Vol. ii, p. 343. In the first sing. /# may 
indicate that fue was accented on its“. Lid- 
forss emends to /u[7] in all the instances; 
Cornué reads /u[i] for v. 1934. In the second 

2 Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik d. rom. Sprachen, Vol. ii, 
garq4. A Vulgar Latin *eses,—es+the usual ending for the 
second sg. pres., would be intelligible. The rhotacism to 
eres seems hardly possible, however. 

3 Das altspan, Verbum, Halle, 1897, p. 92. 

4 lbid., p.95- 

5 Acta Universitatis Lundensis, anno 1895, tom. xxxi, 

6 Beitrige su einer kiinftigen Ausgabe des P. del Vid., 
Zeitschrift f. r. Philol., Vol, xxi, p. 461 ff. 


sing., /uste seems the true form, which has lost 
its ¢ before the following vowel a in v. 358: 
The d@ of fusted represents the previously in- 
tervocalic ¢ of the enclitic pronoun /¢. 


4. impr. Fosse, the apocopated /os, 
and fossen, by the side of forms with the diph- 
thong we, show a dialect element in our poem.7 
Gassner® treats the fos of v. 3590 as the indic. 
pret. third sg.—/o+se, but the context shows 
it to be the subj. impf., as Koerbs rightly 
terms it.9 


5. Susj.FuT. Thesecond sing. fueres must 
be erroneous in v. 3566, as the sense demands 
the second pl. Gassnerto would read fuerdes, 
Lidforss proposes fueredes. Fuer 1382 and 
Jueren 1356, in assonance in a laisse ino, show 
the same dialect peculiarity as /osse, etc. 


6. SuBj. PLUPERF. Inv. 1409 Janer wrongly 
reads fueramos. Fuera,in both instances of 
its occurrence, appears to have the force of the 
indic. pluperf., which tense it represents ety- 
mologically. 


FORMS OF SEDERE. 


The moods and tenses which *ESSERE has 
failed to yield, but which SEDERE has supplied 
to the verb substantive and copulative, are the 
infinitive, the present participle, the indicative 
future, the conditional, the imperative and the 
present subjunctive. SEDERE has also given 
the past participle, but the form does not 
occur in the Cid. 


1. InF. The ss of sser, found only once, is 
a scribal device to indicate that the s, though 
it here follows a vowel and, from the point of 
view of sentence phonetics, has an intervocalic 
position, still retains its voiceless value, for, in 
Old Spanish, a single s, between vowels had a 
voiced sound. Gorra?? is not justified in de- 
riving ser from *ESSERE. The initial Es- would 
not be lost in Spanish.13_ We know, moreover, 
from one of our earliest Spanish documents, 


7 Cf. F. Koerbs, Untersuchung der sprachlichen Eigen- 
timlichkeiten des P, del Cid, Frankfurt am Main, 1893, p. 57. 


8 Loc, cit.,p 183. 10 L.¢., p. 189. 

11 Cf, R. J. Cuervo in Revue hispanigue for March, 1895, 
50. 

12 Lingua e letteratura spagnuola, Milan, 1898, p. 152. 


9 L.c., p. 56. 


13 The real descendant of *ksserE is seen in the half- 
learned esser of the Espana sagrada x\viii, 260; cf, Gassner, 
198. 
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the Glosses printed by Priebsch™ that the 
Latin ESSE was so unintelligible to the popular 
mind as to necessitate a gloss. The glossing 
word is SEDERE, and the context shows that 
the sense in the passage in question is merely 
that of the substantive verb.15 

SEDERE became regularly seer, and, by con- 
traction, ser. It is surprising that only the 
contracted form should occur in the manu- 
script of the Cid, while sééris found in Berceo» 
S. Domingo, 204, 3; 252, 2; 282, 1; etce.; & 
Millan, 1, 2; 23,2; etc.; Alexandre, 1, 3; 31, 
1; etc., and the form seyer is the customary 
one in the Appod/onto, 6, 1; 11, 2; 72, 2; etc. 
Cornu considers that séér was the original form 
in the Gd, and introduces that dissyllable in 
his emendations ;6 for example, 

v. 2208, Sabor abriedes de se[e]” € comer en el palacio. 

Venid, Cid Campeador 
Se[e]r en aquesto escafio........- eee 
3319, Por se[e]r [ellas] rreynas. 
3519, E se[e]7 segudador. 
And similarly in vv. 2569 and 3359. 

2. PRES. PART. Seyendo comes from SEDEN- 
pum, through *sediendo and *sedyendo. 

3. Inpic. FuT. Asin French and Italian,17 
so in Spanish the indic. fut. and the conditional 
are based on SEDERE, and not on *ESSERE. 
The divided future, rather common in Old 
Spanish, occurs twice in the Cid. 

4. Conv. They of seryen, v. 116, does not 
necessarily indicate a consonantal value and, 
therefore, an accentuation seryén. The y is 
written with a full vocalic value in y7, v. 3507; 

ynfantes, vv. 3558, 3568, 3591, etc.; or, v. 
3507; myo, etc,, and such it probably has here. 
The Cid affords no indication of the accentua- 
tion ié, ién argued for by Hanssen,?8 as the 
weakened ending of the impf. and cond. does 
not occur in assonance. It is to be noted, 
however, that prendia, v. 275, and queria, v. 

14 Zertschr. f. rom. Philol., Vol. xix, pp. 1-40: Alt- 
spanische Glossen. 

15 L.c., p. 6, ESSE: SEDERE.—(Mulier quoque que p. ac. 
ceperit quantosquumque concipere vel parere d. tantorum 
homicidiorum ream se esse cognoscat.) 

16 Zeitschr., Vol. xxi. 

17 Cf. Cornu, Romania vii, 367; Paris, Romania ix, 174: 
J. A. Fontaine, The History of the Auxiliary Verbs in the 
Romance Languages, Lincoln, 1888, p. 33, and see fer contra 
Gorra, 2. c., p. 154, Meyer-Liibke, Gramm., Vol. ii, 2 317. 

18 Hanssen, Sobre la pronunciacion del diptongo 12 en la 
epoca de Gonsalo de Berceo, Santiago de Chile, 1895. 


276, both of the third person, occur in a laisse 
in ta and in assonance with vida, complida, 
etc. The very weakening of the a to e seems 
contrary to the idea that the accent rested on 
the last vowel of the diphthong, as does also 
the fact that in modern Spanish the #still bears 
the stress. So, in the Cid, we may have the 
diminishing diphthong #e, which in the verse 
counted as but one syllable, the value which 
Cornu gives it in his emendations of vv. 1471 
and 3460, and one which it certainly has in 
Berceo, S. Domingo 93, 2; 114, 4; etc., S. 
Millan, 62, 2; 70, 4; etc., Alexandre, 7, 2; 83, 
4; 95, 3; etc. 

5. ImpeR. The Cid has only the second pl. 
sed from SEDETE, used as the singular of po. 
liteness in vv. 1652, 1949, 2138, 3118, and as a 
true plural in the other cases. Sed is a con- 
traction of sééd, which we find in Berceo, S. 
Domingo, 448, 1; 379, 3 (séét), S. Millan, 480, 3 
(séét), Alexandre, 219, 4and 689, 3 (séé/). Cornu 
restores the dissyllabic form in his emenda- 
tions of vv. 702, 1123, 1903, 2179, 3118, 3525. 

6. SuBj. PRES, The Spanish forms point to 
SEDEAM rather than *s1aM, since 7 in hiatus re- 
mains in Spanish, for example, viaAM, via. 
Meyer-Liibke seems to cling to *s1aAm for 
Spanish, although he admits sEDEAM for Por- 
tuguese.19 The following y of the Lat. etymon 
is responsible for the non-diphthongization of 
ein sea.20 

The conjugation of SEDERE is fairly com- 
plete and includes, in addition to the forms 
supplied to the verb copulative and substantive, 
an indic. impf., an indic. pret., and a subj. 
impf. In the Cid, the absence of an indic. 
pres. and of a subj. fut. is only fortuitous, those 
tenses being found elsewhere. Thus Berceo 
has in the indic. pres., sing. first seo, S. Do- 
mingo, 757, 2; S. Millan, 147, 4; second siedes, 
S. Millan, 146, 2; third siede, S. Domingo, 150, 
2; pl. first sedemos, S. Domingo, 152, 3 and 
seemos, S. Millan, 317, 1; second seedes, S. 
Millan, 435, 1; third sieden, S. Domingo, 303,1. 
The Afppollonio has sseyo 316, 2; 515, 1; seve 
505, 2; Seyemos 279, 4, Sedes 272, 3, etc. For 
the subj. fut., Gassner2? has found the form 
soviere in the Fueros de Medinaceli, 124. 


19 Gramm, Vol. ii, 256, 257. 
20 Cf. Baist in Grundriss der rom. Philol., Vol. i, p. 696. 
at L. ¢., p. 189. 
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7. InpIc. pF. See, in general, Gassner, 
pp. 149 ff. and Koerbs, p. 54. The forms with 
d are only semi-popular. Instead of sey, Lid- 
forss would read sey[e] in v. 1840. As in the 
cond., only the weak ending occurs and the 
Cid offers no proof of a rising diphthong -2é 
rather than a diminishing -ée. 

8. INDIC. PRET. SEDIT, through the analogy 
of HABUIT became *sEDuIT, which is the basis 
of our forms. The vowel o also shows the in- 
fluence of HABUI which becomes ovi, ove.22 

9. Susy. impr. Follows the same principle 
as the pret. 


SYNTAX OF FORMS FROM *£Zssere AND Sedere. 


Naturally, in the moods and tenses in which 
it has entirely supplanted *ESSERE, SEDERE is 
employed with all the senses of the verb sub- 
stantive and copulative. Thus, it forms: 

(1) the passive voice, as, for example, 
v. 3359, Lo que les fiziemos ser les ha retraydo, 
1034, E si uos comieredes don yo sea pagado, 
2569, El Cid que nos curiaua de assi ser afontado, 
1063, Non sera olbidado, 
1123, Apareiados me sed a cauallos e [a] armas.?3 
519, Por quanto serie conprada ; 
(2) the compound tenses of verbs of motion, 
for example, 

v. 2349, Non serzen alli legados. 

And (3) it denotes, in a general way, the ex- 
istence of the subject, or predicates character- 
istic and inseparable qualities of the subject ; 
for example, 

v. 2153, Avn dio seyendo de mi ayades algo, 

3339. Por sex reynas de Nauarra e de Aragon, 
979, Non sera verdad. 
504, Quisquier que sea d’ algo, 

1903, Sed buenos messajeros. 

But the descendants of SEDERE in the infin., 
the fut., the cond., the pres. part., the imper., 
and the pres. subj. are not all restricted to the 
use as verb substantive and copulative. In 
several cases they possess, as do all sixteen 
examples of the forms from SEDERE in the 
moods and tenses where it has not replaced 
*ESSERE, a sense entirely that, or quite cluse to 
that, of the Latin sEDERE=(@o be seated, fo sit, 
or they are roundly employed as both the an- 
cient and modern language uses eséar. 


a2 Cf, Gassner, Z. ¢., p. 168. 


23 Cornu: Apareiados seedme a cauallos e [a] armas, 
Restori: Propugnatore xx, parte seconda, p, 159: sedme. 


The preservation of the original sense of 
SEDERE=/o sit, which modern Spanish ex- 
presses by a derivative of the pres. part. sE- 
DENTEM—AD- *SEDENTARE—@- sentar, is seen 
in: 

v. 3114, El rey dixo al Cid: venid aca ser Campeador 
En aquesto escanno, 
1052, Comiendo va el conde, Dios que de buen grado! 
Sobrel sede el que en buen ora nasco, 
1oor, Las armas avien presas e sedien sobre los cauailos. 
3118, Sed en uuestro escanno commo rey e sennor, 


A slight weakening of the primitive sense is 
seen in: 
v. 2030, Hynoios fitos sede el Campeador, 


while a further weakening, which brings it fully 
upon the ground occupied by the enfeebled 
estar, is visible in the following cases, where it 
denotes residence or a temporary situation, or 
acts as the auxiliary of the pres. part. in the 
periphrastic conjugation : 
v. 2278, En Valencia seye Myo Cid. 
1566, El sedée en Valenvia curiando e guardando, 
2502, En Valencia sere yo. 
2823, Alli[—en Santesteban] souseron ellas fata que 
sannas son. 
1220, Quando susenna cabdal sede en somo del alcacar. 
3595, Do sedien en el campo fablis el rey don Alfonso, 
(Perhaps=sa?). 
907, Ahi([that is, on the Joye, where he was encamped] 
souo Myo Cid conplidas xv, semanas. 
1652, Mugier, sed en este palacio. 
2208, Sabor abriedes de ser e de comer en el palacio. 
3018, Y la corte] essa noch, 
2162, Seremos a las bodas. 
1787, Mando Myo Cid Ruy Diaz que fita sousesse la 
tienda. (Here sou‘esse marks the temporary 
element in the pitching of the tent). 


In the periphrastic conjugation, it is found in: 
v. 1840, El rey don Alfonsso sey se santiguando. 
122, Rachel e Vidas seyen-se conseiando. 
2532, Vassallos de Myo Cid seyen-se sonrrisando, 
2059, Catandol sedie la barba que tan aynal creviera. 
2239, A la puerta de la eclegia sediellos sperando. 
3553. Sedielos castigando el Conde Gargi Ordonez. 
1287, En estas nuevas todos sea [perhaps—todo ssea] 
alegrando, (Here Lidforss emends to se 
van alegrandao,) 
Otherwise, in the language of the Cid, as in 
modern Spanish, eséar is employed in this per- 
iphrastic conjugation. In all the cases last 
given, except perhaps v. 1287, there seems to 
be a remnant of the original sense, éo sit, or, 
at least, the weakened sense, ¢o stay. So, in 
v. 1840 it seems that the King is really seated, 
and that the meaning is: ‘The King, Don Al- 
fonso, seated on his throne, was making the 
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sign of the cross.’ Similarly, in v. 2059, the 
context would imply the meaning to be: ‘From 
his throne where he [the King] was seated, 
he regarded his [the Cid’s] beard which had 
grown so rapidly.’ The intermediate stage, 
preceding the actual formation of the peri- 
phrastic conjugation, is furnished by: 


v. 1366, El sedie en Valengia curiando e guardando 
(He staidin Valencia attending to his affairs, etc) 


From this juxtaposition of sedie-and the pres. 
part., to the use of sedie as auxiliary, the tran- 
sition is easy and natural. 
STARE. 
INF. 
estar, vv. 637, 1304, 2017. 
PRES. PART. 
estando, VV. 351, 903, 2032, 2311, 3174, 3482. 
‘Inpic. Fut. 
] 
ConpD. 
] 
INDIC. 
PRES. 


[ 
[ 


esto, v. 2854. 

estas, vv. 8, 330. 

esta, VV. 294, 497, 623, 722, 792, 1058, 1243, 
1297, 1398, 1406, 1494, 1621, 2126, 2342, 
2456, 2512, ae, 2892. 


estades, vv. 271, 1655. 

estan, VV. 305, 385, 541, 606, 964, 1392, 1484, 
1618, 1672, 1746, 2038, 2218, 2305, 3089, 
3123, 3622. 


ImpPF. 


estaua, vv. 2, 154, 239, 485, 868, 1537, 


1827, 2431, 2929. 
esteua, V. 2439. 


ae vv. 100, 1601. 
PRET. 


estido, Vv. 3629. 


SuBj. 


10 


ForRMS OF séare. 


Esteua once as against esfaua nine times, 
and estido, v. 3629, alone present difficulties. 
Gorra*4 cites esteua and esteuan as true Old 
Spanish forms, but Gassner terms esteua 


‘a mere mistakes and considers the eséevan, 


which he finds only in the Fuero Juzgo, 
a Leonese form under the influence of the 
Portuguese perfect esteve. The natural de- 
velopment of stETIT would be estiedo, found 
in the Alexandre, 546, 2. The i of estido is 
not due to a reduction of the diphthong but to 
the analogy of a 1st. pers. *estide. As FECIT 
gave fizo under the influence of fiz from FECi, 
SO STETIT gave estido under the influence of 
*ESTIDE from STETI.26 


J. D. M. Forp. 
Harvard University. 


TENNYSON’S USE OF ‘SS’ IN BLANK 
VERSE. 


TENNYSON is quoted by his son as having 
said, ‘‘I never put two ‘ss’ together in any 
verse of mine.’’ A writer in the March Scrié- 
ner’s Monthly has an interesting study of this 
feature of the poet’s art, in which he cites 
several instances where ‘‘Homer was nod- 
ding.’”’ I was interested enough to count the 
instances, in sia of the Jdyl/s of the King, and 
found ss used fifty-two times. This fact causes 
one to inquire, what did this greatest master 
of the art of poetry in the nineteenth century 
mean by “‘never’’? Is not an author the 
best critic of his own work? However, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson once wrote me that, 
after many years of literary study, he was not 
able to decide as to his best writings. That 
Tennyson £new whether or not it was his usage 
to put ss together, all students are inclined to 
admit; that he was not in his dotage and for a 
time forgot his method, all believe; that his 
poetic ear was so delicate as to appreciate, to 
the fullest extent, the subtle power of every 
English sound, his best critics aver. Where 


24 L.c., p. 155. 

25 L.c., p. 127. Lidforss has corrected the form to estana. 

26 Gassner, p. 157. It is seen that the cenjugaton of sTARE 
is defective in the Cid, Sepere performs the functions of 
STARE in the fut., vv. 2502, 2162; in the cond., v, 3018; in the 
imper., v. 1652; in the pres, subj., v. 1287; in the impf., subj. 
v. 1787, 
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then can be found an explanation of this ap- 
parent inconsistency ? 

I asked a Professor of English Literature, 

whose scholarly studies of Tennyson’s art are 
well-known, how he would reconcile the two. 
His reply was to the effect that the son must 
be mistaken as to the purport of what his 
father said; for it was impossible to believe 
that Tennyson was not fully aware of the laws 
of artistic poetry, and that such a poet selected 
the best sound to express his exact meaning. 
Iam certain that Tennyson used the ss pur- 
posely, and because these sounds expressed 
the finest shade of meaning. However, it is 
not surprising that poets differ in regard to 
the laws of their art; they have as much right 
to disagree as doctors. William Dwight 
Whitney says in his lecture on ‘‘ The Origin of 
Language,”’ 
‘“‘We must beware of approximating in any 
degree to that wildest and most absurd of 
the many vagaries respecting language, the 
doctrine of the natural and inherent signifi- 
cance of articulate sounds.”’ 

Yet Dr. Tolman,of the University of Chicago, 
in a scholarly study of ‘*‘The Expressive 
Power of English Sounds,’’ published in the 
Atlantic Monthly, for April 1895, says, 

‘*T believe that every English sound has some 
special expressive force. Also, since a sound 
may have many striking characteristics, it 
may have more than one natural expression.”’ 

I made a comparative study of Tennyson’s 
use of ss and Milton’s and Matthew Arnold’s. 
The results are interesting. It will be noticed 
that Matthew Arnold uses the ss most fre- 
quently, sometimes twice in the same verse. 

From the /dylls of the King. 

Instances where two ss are put together. 

In Launcelot and Elaine. 

In verses 196, 202, 343, 344, 448, 576, 590, 720, 
735, 831, 971, 1002, 1008, 1096, 1314, 1399. A 
total of sixteen times in fourteen hundred and 
eighteen verses. 

In The Holy Grail. 

In verses 78, 97, 152, 162, 311, 508, 547, 551, 559, 
561, 593, 675, 713- 
nine hundred and sixteen verses. 

In Pelleas and Ettarre. 

In verses 432, 433, 462. A total of three times 
in five hundred and ninety-seven verses. 

In The Last Tournament, 


A total of thirteen times in 


II 


In verses 42, 46, 181, 223, 326. A total of five 
times in seven hundred and fifty-six verses. 

In Guinevere. 

In verses 78, 129, 175, 290,300, 335, 348, 435, 510, 
540,570. A total of eleven times in six hundred 
and ninety-two verses. 

In The Passing of Arthur. 

In verses 265, 271, 273, 342. A total of four 
times in four hundred and sixty-nine verses. 

From Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Instances where two ss are put together. 

In Book i. In verses 13, 78, 176, 205, 206, 
207, 246, 287, 339, 344, 388, 406, 472, 479, 495, 
513, 572, 630, 641, 685, 705, 712, 754. A total 
of twenty-three times in seven hundred and 
ninety-eight verses. 


In Book ii. In verses 33, 101, 154, 164, 291, 
417, 466, 632, 678, 692, 844, 871, Io1I, 1046. A 
total of fourteen times in ten hundred and 
fifty-five verses. 

From Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum. 
Instances where two ss are put together. 

In verses 2, 8, 29, 92, 97,99, 100, 103, 143, 144, 
146, 234, 266, 315, 317, 319, 332, 340, 376(?), 377, 
387, 399, 406, 415,422, 425, 440, 450, 462, 471, 489, 
495, 496, 505, 508, 520, 524, 538, 559, 572, 601, 
605, 613, 616, 638, 644, 648, 653, 668, 669, 676, 
678, 683, 688, 696, 703, 704(), 715, 716, 718, 725, 
728, 765, 792, 839, 864, 874, 882, 884. A total of 
seventy-one times in eight hundred and ninety- 
two verses. 

From Balder Dead. 


In Part i, in verses 13, 17, 41, 125, 148, 159, 
227, 235, 289, 323. In Part ii, in verses 43, 68, 
75, 132, 215, 280, 288, 289, 301, 331. In Part iii, 
in verses 14, 146, 151, 158, 161, 193, 224, 270, 
273, 313, 314, 339) 357) 429, 432, 437, 456, 467, 
469, 478, 529, 530. A total of forty-two times in 
eleven hundred and eighty-four verses. 


VIOLA PRICE FRANKLIN. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


SCHLUTTER’S OLD-ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGIES. 


For sometime past O. B. Schlutter has been 
filling page upon page of various philological 
publications with his so-called explanations of 
Old English word-forms. His remarks are 
usually in the vein of savage criticism directed 
at Hall’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, Sweet's 
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Dictionary, and Sweet’s Old English Texts. 
I have not been able to examine critically all 
Schlutter’s papers; only the following, Mop. 
LanG. NoTEs, June, 1896, November and De- 
cember, 1896, May, 1898; Anglia xix, 101-116. 
These are quite enough, however, for judging 
Schlutter’s method. 

For the reader’s convenience, I make the 
following introductory explanation. I=NoTEs, 
June, 1896. II=Nortes, November, 1896. III= 
Norss, May, 1898. IV=Anglia, xix. Under 
each of these headings, the special references 
are to columns (in the case of the Anglia, to 
pages). 

1. Col. 322: ‘*There is no documentary 
evidence justifying such an entry as [Hall’s] 
eordcrypel, ‘earth-creeper,’ ‘paralytic, palsied 
man ;’ it is simply an invention of Mr. Sweet, 
etc.”” Identical with this is Schlutter’s utter- 
ance, Anglia xix, 102: “ Vollstandig aus der 
Luft gegriffen ist der ansatz eordcrypel, ‘ par- 
alytic’ (O.£. 7. p. 574 @).”’ 

Indeed! What becomes, then, of the Lin- 
disfarne entries in Cook’s Glossary; of the 
‘Rushworth entries in the Bosworth-Toller? 
Whether Sweet was justified in his interpreta- 
tion of applare, eorscripel, Corpus 187, is a 
question apart from this paper; I am neither 
. attacking nor defending Sweet, but merely 
demonstrating the tenuity of Schlutter’s 
knowledge. 


2. Col. 326: helpendber, ‘‘a word for which 
there is no documentary evidence, but which 
is only a bad conjecture of Wiilker for he/pend- 
rap, which he did not understand, as pointed 
out by Sievers.”” What Sievers really said (Z. 
Stud. viii, 159; the reference is not given by 
Schlutter) is: 


‘Ein helpendber ist nicht iiberliefert (miisste 
auch -6%re heissen), aber von Junius-Lye fiir 
unsere Stelle conjicirt und ist von da aus den 
iiblichen Weg iiber Bosworth zu Wiilcker 
gegangen.”’ 

3. Col. 327: de scurris=of Selum, in cor- 
rection of Wiilker-Wright, 385/3. Schlutter 
actually claims this for himself; see also 
NoTEs, May, 1898, col. 299: 

‘| have previously shown in this journal that 
descurris a is contraction of de scurris 
of Selum. 1am now also able to point out the 


mag to which the gloss refers. Itis... ii 
eg. 6.20.” 

This is assuredly strong. Anyone might have 
read, in 1891, in Ang/ia xiii, 322, these words, 
by Sievers, upon the Cleopatra glosses: ‘‘Aus- 
serdem sind glossen zum alten testament, ein- 
erseits zu den biichern der K6nige, anderer- 
seits zum Pentateuch, excerpiert.’’ Further, 
p. 326: ‘*[Wiilker-Wright] 385/3 Descurris: 
hofdelum ; lies De scurris: [h]of delum (= 
pylum).”’ 

4. Col. 328: The interpretation of Wiilker- 
Wright 403/21: jfiscalis redegafellicum, is 
also taken bodily from Sievers, Anglia xiii, 
327, without a word of acknowledgement! 
And again in NoTtEs, May, 1898, col. 299! Will 
Schlutter also claim for himself the tracing of 
the gloss to Sulpicius Severus? 

5. Col. 329: per cola purh sticceo, Wiilker- 
Wright 487/16. Another ‘loan’ from Sievers, 
E. Stud. viii, 161. 

6. Col. 330, note 20. Here Schlutter, left 
to his own devices, actually confounds the 
well-known we/ ‘slaughter, bodies of the 
slain,’ with wd/ ‘pestilence,’ as used in Orosius 
(34/15; I have supplied the reference). 

7. Cols. 331, 332; also Anglia xix, 105. Here 
Schlutter undertakes to explain Ada/stan, heal- 
stan, helsta, -hylsten. This explanation I am 
unable to follow. He seems to regard the A- 
forms:as parasitic for @/- ‘fire.’ If so, I wish 
him joy. As an old Philadelphian, however, I 
must rebel against the note to Anglia xix, 106: 
**So spricht man auch in Philadelphia von 
‘sauern flecken (kutteln)’ als ‘ peppery pot.’ ”’ 
The Philadelphia street-cry is ‘‘ Pepper pot, 
Smoking hot,”’ and means a potage containing 
a generous amount of red peppers. 

8. Cols. 333, 334. The explanations here 
given of heg-pbresi (repeated Anglia xix, 104) 
and of /esca are another ‘loan,’ this time from 
Steinmeyer, Zs. f. deut. Alterthum, xxxiii, 
244, note I, 

9. Col. 344, note 26. What does Schlutter 
mean by ‘“ Here belongs also, I believe, the 
tesne Sea=servus of Prolog. Matt. North. 
Gosp. Matt., 19, 22?’’ Where is such a pas- 
sage to be found? And why the ‘‘here’’? 
Surely Schlutter would not have us connect 
tesen, ‘kidney, intestine,’ with ‘servant.’ 
Yet apparently he does! For, Anglia xix, 
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103, he puts in line zesen and esne, explaining 
the letter as meaning originally viri/ia, pubes. 
Perhaps [ am not up to date, for I have always 
regarded esne as the Gothic asneis, which Uhl- 
enbeck connects with Gothic asams ‘erntezeit.’ 


II. 


409: “‘a past participle noun, formed 
by means the suffix -s7 (-se), much in the 
manner as (o-donden-se, ‘swelling’ (which 
Hall exhibits as /odondenre ‘tumore’) occur- 
ring inthe De Consuetudine Monachorum (An- 
glia xiii, 1084),”’ 

Why this ungracious fling at Hall, asif he had 
tampered with his text? Logemann prints 
tumore inflatus to pondenre to blawen, without 
comment, and the Bosworth-Toller prints it as 
a participial form under ¢o-bindan. Evidently 
it is nothing more than the p. p. fem. dat., 
agreeing with the preceding ofermddignysse. 
Further, I would ask Schlutter where he gets 
his -Se suffix in O.E.? A glance at Kluge, 
Stammbildungslehre 88 46, 47, ought to con- 
vince him that -se is Netherlandish, not 
English! 

2. Col. 410. The elucidation of /ahame 
‘flour’ as identical with fam ‘foam’ (the whole 
is iterated Anglia xix, 111, 112) seems to me a 
locus classicus. How to etymologize fahame, 
I admit frankly that I do not know: but that it 
has nothing to do with fam, I am quite certain. 
Has Sehlutter, a born German, never heard of 
Jeim, M.H. G. veim, or noted Brugmann’s 
*spoj-ma, Lat. spiima,O.H.G. feim (ii, pp. 140, 
164, first ed.)? Further, | would ask him where 
he gets his fawJan ‘to winnow,’ 
Schade’s dictionary, and how a hypothetica] 
*fawjdn could by any possibility yield O.E 
Jaha-me ? Let him construct the intermediate 
links in this marvelous chain of evolution. 

3. Col. 410: “read therefore [Wiilker- 
Wright 122/39; Schlutter misprints 129/39] 
earede fat, as already pointed out by Sievers.” 
Sievers has done much for the clearing-up of 
these glossaries; still, swum cuigue! This 
particular ray of light came, not from inten 
but.from Kluge, Ang/ia viii, 450. 

4. Col. 413, note 43; also Anglia xix, 108. 
Why should we be asked to change wudumer, 
wydumer ‘echo’ to widermer, in analogy to 
the German widerhall? 1s -mer ‘sound’? Is 
Schlutter ignorant of the fact that the earlier 


outside of. 


form of wudu is widu? The wydumer in the 
Erfurt Gloss is parallel with Sealwyda in 
Chronicle (A) 878, Earle, p. 80. The etymology 
wudumer nympha sylvestris was good enough 
for Grimm, Mythology iii, 128. 

5. Col. 414: innihte, Wilker-Wright 450/21, 
Schlutter would emend to incnihte. But 
incniht ‘cliens,’ ‘retainer,’ is scarcely the 
proper gloss for municipales ; much better is 
the change proposed by Sievers, Anglia xiii, 
330: ‘‘in rihte oder inrihte.”’ 

6. Cols. 414, 415. The emendation of un- 
dernmete to under mete, Wiilker-Wright 479/3, 
belongs to Sievers, Anglia xiii, 330; his name 
is not mentioned. 

7. Col. 415. Schlutter’s proposal to change 
to wermete to to waestme, Wilker-Wright 
479/23 (also 353/31?) is gratuitous and prepos- 
terous. The word is obviously wer-mete), 
and is properly defined in the Bosworth-Toller 
with ‘a man’s measure.’ 

8. Col. 415: ‘‘gripu, sf., ‘kettle, caldron,’ 
which Hall took from Leo’s dictionary without 
giving due credit for it.’”” Indeed! How does 
Schlutter 4xow that Hall took the word from 
Leo? Did not Leo himself take it from Grein? 
Is one under perpetual obligation to mention 
such a standard source? As for Schlutter’s at- 
tempt to change gripu into gribu on the 
strength of Danish gryde, it is enough to say 
that the Danish gryde=Swedish gryta=Ice- 
landic gryta, hence the Danish d is for intervo- 
calic ¢ and is not for Germanic p. 

g. Cols. 415-418. Another dreary waste of 
words, through which I am unable to see my 
way. What can Schlutter mean by chang- 
ing ddgas ‘boughs’ to hogas, then equating 
with 4écas ‘hooks.’ Besides, is /éac ‘leek’ a 
‘*climbing plant”’ (col. 417)? Must crop (col. 
416, note 48) be emended to cuop? I fear 
that Schlutter knows not Chaucer's “ tender 
croppés.”’ 

10. Col. 419: ‘‘gecwis, I dare say, isa noun 
formed from the root cwed-, cwid-, in the same 
manner as @s from @¢-ti, etc.” Is there any 
doubt that cwis(s) is from cwep-t-, or rather 
from get-di-? See Kégel, B. Beitrige vii, 
178. By the way, where does Schlutter get 
his. root”? cwid-? 

III. 


1. Cols. 294, 295: ‘‘Sweet .... gives us no 
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hint of the fact that there are only two glosses 
to vouch for the existence of the word itself 


[acdrenc].”’ Of course Sweet gives no such 
hint, for the all-sufficient reason that the two 
glosses in question are zof¢ the only vouchers 
for the existence of the word. If Schlutter 
willturnto Leechdoms iii, 292/23, he may read: 
‘“‘wid raucka. Nim atena gratan 7 unflid 7 
acdrenc god togedra,”’ translated by Cockayne: 
“For hreaking. Take groats of oats and sour 
cream and good oakdrink together.’’ I suspect 
that ged is a scribal error for gdo, thatis, gedd, 
and that we are totranslate ‘‘. . . and oakdrink; 
put (them) together.’’ At any rate Schlutter’s 
emendation to (A)a/ drenc, or atrdrenc, will 
not fit into this passage. 

2. Col. 295. Will Schlutter give the inter- 
mediate steps by which ayleddg go may be 
constructed into aglgddigan, ‘to cause to 
glide(g/idan)? I do not say that he is wrong; 
but I should like to see him demonstrate that 
he is right. 

3. Col. 296. Schlutter’s remarks upon ga/- 
mulam. molegnstycci are to me wholly unin- 
telligible, quite as bewildering as Sweet’s 
‘piece of curd.’ The word molegn is good 
Old English, the modern ‘mullein’; see 
Skeat, Etym. Dict., and Cockayne, Leech. iii, 
339 @. The -sty[cci], Corpus 953 offers some 
difficulty; why should one speak of ‘ mullen- 
piece,’ instead of ‘mullein-stalk’? Possibly 
stycci was originally the gloss for another 
word. At all events, Schlutter’s evolution 
pwvdov>clasma mylu>calsmamilu> 
galmalum will scarcely pass among Latinists. 
See Nettleship, (Cambridge) Jour. of Phil. 
xiii, 262: galmum, galmula, galmilla. In 
Osbern (Panormia) p. 262, ga/mula is glossed 
as=herba illa quae similis est porro: in the 
Epinal Glossary we have galmum molegn ; 
galmilla linmolegn.’’ In other words, Nettle- 
ship accepted ga/mum galmitia as Latin with- 
out any salto mortale to clasma. 

4. Cols. 296-298. I take back what I said a 
while ago; ¢his is the /ocus classicus. Here 
we get, in rare confusion, am, an iron instru- 
ment of some sort (conceived as (4)am), Om 
‘ mildew,’ Icelandic eimr ‘ashes’ (‘‘which may 
stand for (h)eimr’’)—as if Icelandic were given 
to murdering its ‘ haitches,’—the familiar verb 
a-mérian, and hama ‘womb.’ Truly, one 
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knows not whither to turn in this confusion of 
wealth. Noreen, Aédriss, pp. 95, 134 explains 
the Icelandic form eim-yria, ‘heisse Asche,’ as 
eim and yria, earlier ysia; O.H.G. eimuria, 
O.E. @merge ‘embers.’ Yet, forsooth, this 
consensus of English, German, Scandinavian 
forms without 4- we must garnish with /-, in 
order to bring the whole into line with xauapa, 
xamivos. Schlutter’s view of dm, ‘mildew, 
rust,’ as=-dm, is flatly untenable; d here is 
Germanic 2, Sievers §68. The word is never 
written am in English texts, to the best of my 
knowledge, but usually 6m, édmm, and oom. 
Schlutter corrects Sweet for making drondoom 
Corp. 1757 ‘‘a compound out of what the 
glossator surely wished to be kept separate.’’ 
This is contrary to Napier, Academy, Aug. 24, 
1889, p. 119, who explains the compound as 
“‘rust produced by burning, the so-called 
hammer-or smithy-scales.”’ But there is worse 
yet in this /ocus classicus. Elene 1310, 1311: 


purh ofnes fyr eall geclansod, 
amered and gemylted: swa bid para manna 
zelc, etc. 


with the alliteration unmistakably on m, 
Schlutter would drag into deadly parallel with 
a@merge, emyrge, ‘embers,’ the accent on @m-! 
In other words, he does not know the verb 
mérian, a-mérian, ‘to test, purify,’ discussed 
years ago by Paul, ?.2.2. vi, 66, Sievers P. 
B.B. ix, 287 and § 400 Anm.1. What is he 
going to do with such texts as examinasti, bu 
ameredest Blick. Gl.2536,; igneexaminatum, 
Syre amearad Ps. Vesp.11/7; igne examina- 
tur, mid fyre bid amearad Ps. Vesp. 65/10? 
The uncompounded mergan, merian, Sol. and 
Sat. 55, was duly recorded in Grein. Can he 
not see that the idea of burning is contained 
in the accompanying igne, mid fyre? On the 
other hand, what are we to think of a critic 
who is unable to scan a simple line in the 
Elene ? 


5. Col. 299: ‘‘Sweet should not have ex- 
plained cofa as meaning chamber, nor cofincel 
. aS meaning little chamber.’’ I commend 
to Schlutter’s consideration: in cubilibus re- 
gum, on cyninga cofum, Ps, Thorpe, civ, 26; 
da wes culufre eft of cofan sended, Genesis 
1464. Was Noah’s dove sent from the bake- 
oven? 
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6. Col. 299: “Is cirice-ranu ‘church robbery’ 
quoted in Sweet’s Dictionary an actual word?”’ 
Then follows the conjecture that om cyric 
renan, Wilkins Leg. An. S. p. 122, may be a 
clerical slip for on cyricreani=on cyricreafum. 
Alas, why, in this year of grace 1898, lean 
upon the antiquated Wilkins! A glance at 
Schmid, pp. 545, 643, would have taught our 
critic that rim ‘rapina’ is genuine, a Danish 
loan. See Vigfusson, Jce/. Dict.; also Lund, 
Ordbog til de gamle danske Landskabslove. 


7. Col. 302. Schlutter propounds the naive 
question: ‘‘ Now, caninot @/or later on have 
developed to @fre, efre?’’ Merely adding 
that the word in question is dor ‘biting,’ O. 
H.G. etbar, Sievers P.B.B. v, 71, anm. 4, I 
leave the answer to the reader. 

8. Col. 302. Schlutter rejects Sweet’s 4/os(e) 
‘sheepfold,’ which he evidently supposes to 
rest solely upon the authority of Corp. Iadvise 
him to consider Gerefa, Anglia ix, 261 [x]: 
scipena behweorfan and hlosan eac swa, and 
especially Napier, Crawford Charters p. 70, 
note 48. 

IV. 


1. P. 102. Schlutter’s language in discus- 
sing Sweet’s cdc ‘cook’ is distressingly am- 
biguous. If it is merely an argument against 
Sweet’s interpretation of Corp. 620, Er. 287, 
doubtless the objection is well taken. But if 
Schlutter means, and apparently he does, that 
céc ‘cook’ is not found in O.E., he is in flat 
error. See koka, Pasé. 311/5, 6, 11; Wiilker- 
Wright 98/12 Coll.); Gr. 316/3. 
and the word ‘cook’ in Murray. 

2. P. 105, note 2: **/eip=ags. hlaf wird ja mit 
xAifavos in etymologischen zusammenhang 
gebracht.’’ Not by any authority known to 
me; see the long discussion of Gothic A/ai/s 
in Uhlenbeck. 

3. P. 106: ‘‘Es ist klar, dass wires in orceas 
[ Corp. 1080] mit einem adjektiv zu thun haben, 
dessen or- dem in and ceas dem -munes ent- 
spricht.”” Undoubtedly it is clear; but Schlut- 
ter should have had the gratitude to credit his 
clearness of insight to Zupitza’s note in the 
Academy, July 7, 1888, p. 11. 

4. P. 107, Why should the diminutive of 
pund be pyntel? English is not German in 
confounding d@ and ¢ The word pynte/ is 


| hiehdu or héhdu, according to dialect. 


not connected with pund. Leo’s explanation, 
209, is the most acceptable so far; though 
possibly pynte/ may be a scribal slip for pynced. 


5. P. 108. Here Schlutter treats wéas ‘by 
chance’ as ‘‘ mehr als zweifelhaft.’”’ Let him 
consider Past. 198/22, Cosijn i §62, and the 
Bosworth-Toller. 

6. P.109: ‘‘Sollte.. .¢fesian eine ableitung 
von efen ‘eben’ sein?’’ No! Seethe verb in 
the Bosworth-Toller, and the noun ‘eaves”’ 
in Murray-Bradley, or Sievers P.2.B. ix, 211, 
§ 93, 1, Johansson, P.B.2. xv, 239. 

7. P. 109. Schlutter is uncertain as to the 
existence of Sweet’s fin ‘heap.’ His scruples 
will be removed by the following texts: of 
Bere fine Chart. Birch no. 378 p. 518/41; on 
cyncges limfine,ib.; strue (congerie), wudufine 
Haupt G/. 464 a /30 (see also wudu-fin in the 
Bosworth-Toller). 


8. Pp. 110, 111. Here we are invited to 
change the well authenticated form pdden 
‘whirlwind’ to wdden, because ‘‘tiberall die 
rabies venti ausgedriickt werden soll!” Is 
the dodne, dodene of Past. (128) 129/17, the 
turbo Boden of AElfr. Gr. 37/10, thus to be 
tinkered? See Bosworth-Toller. 


g. P. 112. In addition to the confusion of 
Sahame ' flour’ and fam ‘foam,’ already dis- 
cussed II no. 2, Schlutter actually considers 
smeodoma ‘fine flour’ (the eo is evidently a 
breaking of 2) as formed from the participle of 
the weak verb sméagean (note the @z) by means 
of the suffix -ma/ 

10. P. 114. Where would Schlutter get his 
heahdu? Germanic *hauhipa yields O.E. 
A 
hé(a)hdu is possible only in a late text whose 
scribe had lost the distinction between 2 and 2a; 
scarcely in the tenth-century Ms. Harl. 3376, 

ir. P. 115: O.Z.7. p. 566 a folgert Sweet 
ein dyrde aj. ‘of high rank’ aus Arf. 1153 
byrdistrae, etc.’’ Sweet did nothing of the 
sort! As editor of the Orosius he was familiar 
with the phrase se byrdesta 18/19 (Ohthere’s 
Narrative, which he introduced in the first ed. 
of his Reader, 1876). Sweet is undoubtedly 
wrong in his treatment of Zr/. 1153, ‘‘but that 
is another story.’’ Schlutter’s connection of 
of dred ‘brett’ with 4(r)yrd ‘ point’ is plainly 
untenable. To his remark: ‘‘ Wenn aber der 
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glossator die masculinform dractearius durch 
die femininform dyrdistrae=‘ brettlerin’ wie- 
dergab,”’ I would answer that in O.E. the 
termination -esére is by no means restricted to 
women, see Kluge, Stammbildung, § 50. 


12. P. 116, note. Schlutter’s attempt to 
connect 4(r)yrd ‘point’ with deard ‘beard,’ is— 
to quote his own expression—“‘vollstandig aus 
der Luft gegriffen.”” Why waste paper and 
printer’s ink upon such a chimera? Surelyno 
scholar is likely to admit that the Icelandic 
language has retained the r after the 6 in 
broddr and dropped it in -bardr, bord. 

I have discussed only four of Schlutter’s 
papers, and even these four I have not ex- 
hausted ; several other papers I have left un- 
touched, life being too short for everything. 
The conscientious reader may decide for him- 
self whether this self-constituted judge pos- 
sesses the primary qualifications for such an 
office. My own utterance would be: Whatis 
good in these papers is not new; what is new 
is not good. 

There remain at least two moral obliquities 
to be noticed. 

First, why has Schlutter, studiously it would 
seem, withheld the names of the real scholars 
from whom he got his only tenable views ? 

Second, why this s@va indignatio against 
Sweet? Easy enough it is tocondemn Sweet’s 
perversity of method. For example, the so- 
called Glossary to his O.£.7. is the most ex- 
asperating composition known to me; it is 
wrongly conceived and badly executed. Still, 
after all that we may say, we are forced to 
exclaim: What would be our knowledge of 
Old English without Sweet’s untiring and un- 
selfish labors? When a veteran editor like 
Steinmeyer rises in his wrath, Zs. f. deut. Alt. 
xxxiii, 248 note, and bitterly upbraids Sweet 
for ignoring the results of Germanscholarship, 
we feel that the wrath is both justified and 
tonic. But your indignation at second hand 
provokes the retort of the Erster Jager to the 
Wachtmeister : 


Wie er riiuspert und wie er spuckt, 
Das habt ihr ihm gliicklich abgeguckt. 


J. M. Hart. 
Cornell University. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF BUTTRESS. 


In the Ozford Dictionary the etymology sug- 
gested for this word with its many readings is: 
“‘perh. a. O.F. d0uterez nom. sing. (or pl. ?) of 
bouteret, ‘ flying-buttress,’ ‘arc-boutant’ (Go- 
def.); app. f. dou¢er to push, bear against."’ 
Unfortunately one very important reading of 
the sixteenth century which might have helped 
to get at its etymon is omitted, namely, 
botreulx. The latter occurs in the title of a 
book by William Salesbury printed in 1550: 
Battery of the Pope’s Bottereulx, commonly 
called the High Altar (St. Anthony 4 Wood), 
and in Higgins’ edition of Huloet’s dictionary, 
1572: ‘‘botreulx or butrese of a bricke wall 
wrought for a helpe, or staye, or a proppe.” 
These forms suggest a derivation from O.F. 
boterel which in addition to ‘crapaud’ has 
also the meaning of excrescence, ‘pustule’ 
(Godefroy); ‘bouton, nombril’ and 
bouterelle in the sense of ‘bouterolle’ are 
evidently variations of thesame word. Inthe 
Oxford Dictionary is also given a word but- 
trelle (The meeres and buttrelles with whiche 
they desseuered theyr porcions of lande, 1546 
Langley), to which the remark is attached :’’? 
Mistake for Buttal.’’ But it seems to be a 
variation of du¢tress according to the etymolo- 
gy which I suggest and probably means here 
‘a wall.’ The relation of buttress to bouterelie, 
boutervile, is the more probable when we con- 
sider the other meaning for duétress given in 
Minsheu:”’ F. Boutoir, L. Ferramentum con- 
cisorium,”’ in which it entirely coincides with 
F. bouterolle. 


L. WIENER. 
Harvard University. 


SPENSER'S SHORT SIMILES. 


No one is capable of making a fair literary 
estimate of Spenser until he has given par- 
ticular attention to one abounding source of 
variety, vividness, and beauty. Spenser’s use 
of the simile is so characteristic, and it plays 
so important a part in his poems that it is well 
worthy of a close examination. The condi- 
tions of the sixteenth centnry are clearly re- 
flected in the similes of the Faery Queen. It 
is natural for a poet, appreciating the in- 
fluence of the powerful events of his own time 
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upon the minds of the people, to refer to these 
events in illustrating points that he wishes to 
present in a forcible manner to his readers. 
Spenser's life coincides with the glorious reign 
of Elizabeth, when the Renaissance had 
reached the fullness of its development. 
There was an awakening of interest in Clas- 
sical learning, an establishment of schools, 
and an increase of wealth and refinement. 
The restless curiosity of this age lead, not 
only to inventions, bnt also, to discoveries, ex- 
ploration, and travel. The people were read- 
ing the descriptions of Indians, published by 
Americo Vespuccio, and narrations of the 
wonderful civilizations of Mexico and Peru, 
brought to light by Cortez and Pizarro. 
Travellers, on returning from voyages, gave 
marvelous accounts of the strange people and 
the abundance of gold and silver in the newly 
discovered country. In literature, the results 
these adventures appeared in the publi- 
cations of Hakluyt and others. This age was 
marked by the destruction of Catholic power 
and the establishment of Protestantism. Men 
were stirred by philosophical and theological 
writings. The translations from the Classical 
writers became more numerous. Essays, his- 
tories, stories, and dramas took a prominent 
place for the first time in literature. 

The kind of education that a poet receives 
has a definite influence on the similes that he 
will use. Spenser’s early education was re- 
ceived at the Merchant Taylor’s School. He 
entered Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, as a 
sizar, in 1569. He received his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1573, and that of Master of 
Arts in 1576. His character as an earnest 
student while at Cambridge is referred to by 
Camden in his History of Queen Elizabeth ; 
by Sir James Ware, in his edition of Spenser’s 
works; and by Fuller, in his Worthies of Fng- 
land. Spenseris believed to have gone to north- 
ern England both before and after finishing 
at Cambridge. He held various public offices 
in Ireland from 1580 to 1598. Among his con- 
temporaries were Raleigh, Camden, Hooker, 
Sidney, Bacon, Shakspere, Lyly, and the Earl 
of Essex. Lancelot Andrews, Edmund Kirk, 
and Gabriel Harvey were his most intimate 
college friends. In 1579, during the time spent 
in Sidney’s friendship, Spenser was brought 


into contact with the most brilliant society of 
his day and enjoyed court favor. We know 
definitely that he had begun his Faery Queen 
in 1580, three books of which were finished by 
1589. Raleigh was so delighted with the new 
poem that he brought Spenser to England 
and presented him to the queen. In 1595, 
Spenser made his second visit to England for 
the purpose of publishing the second three 
books of the Faery Queen. On this visit to 
London, he was hospitably received by the 
Earl of Essex, who was then at the zenith of 
his fame. He probably returned to Ireland 
in 1597,where he remained until he was driven 
out by the rebellion. 

In this essay I have attempted a broad treat- 
ment of Spenser’s short similes—those rang- 
ing in length from three verses, to twenty- 
seven verses, and within the limits of the first 
and second books of the Faery Queen. 

Spenser’s similes on animals show that he did 
not escape the tainting influence of euphuism, 
so prevalent in his day. There are no fewer 
than thirty similes concerning animals alone. 
These are made more interesting by the great 
variety of animals used—the lion, boar, eagle, 
dog, bull, bear, gnat, fly, fowl, sheep, lamb, 
hawk, ram, hind, snake, falcon, tiger, bug, 
bittern, and the crocodile. 

Spenser shows his euphuistic tendency in 
his fondness for the lion. I find as many as 
six uses of it. He compares a man erying out 
in pain toa roaring lion: 

‘The cruell wound enraged so sore, 
That loud he yelled for exceeding pain ; 
As hundred ramping Lyons seemed to rore, 
Whom ravenous hunger did thereto constraine,”” 
(F. Q.1, xi, xxxvii, 1-4; and also I, x, xxvii, 
8-9 and xxviii, 1-3.) The groaning ofa spirit 
is compared to the moans of a lion (F. Q. II,i, 
xlii, 5-7). Spenser was fond of comparing 
men’s prowess to that of a lion: 
“‘ But Guyon, in the heat of all his strife, 
Was wary and closely did awayt 
Avauntage, whilest his foe did rage most rife: 
Sometimes athwart, sometimes he strook him strayt, 
And falsed oft his blowes t’illude him with such boyt. 
Like as a Lion, whose imperiall powre 
A prowd rebellious Unicorn defyes, 
T’avoide the rash assault and warthful stowre 
Of his fiers foe, him to a tree applyes, 


And when him ronning in full course he spyes, 
He slips aside; the whiles that furious beast 
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His precious horne, sought of his enimyes, 

Strikes in the stocke, ne thence can be releast, 

But to the mighty victor yields a bounteous feast.” 

(F. Q. Il, v, ix, 5-9; x, 1-9.) The same simile 
is used in two other instances (F. Q. II, viii, 
xl, 5-9; and II, ix, xiv). 

Homer was fond of such similes. In the 
Iliad we find forty; in the first two books of 
the Faery Queen, about two thirds as long as 
the J/iad, we find only six. Here as there it is 
used at the crisis of contests: cf. F. Q. I, xi, 
xxxvii, 1-4; II, v, ix, 5-9, and x, 1-9; I, viii, 
xl, 5-9; Jliad, iii, 1. 22; v,1. 53; etc.). 

The fact that Spenser was thoroughly con- 
verted to euphuism shows itseif again in the 
predominance of the similes on wild animals 
over those on tame animals, and the remark- 
able number of different wild animals that he 
calls into service. Those on the lion have 
been cited above. He used the bear in two 
illustrations : 

**So mightely the Briton Prince him rouzed 
Out of his hold, and broke his caytive band ; 
And as a Beare, whom angry curres have touz’d, 
Having off-shakt them and escapt their hands, 
Becomes more fell, and all that him withstands 
Treads down and overthrowes.” 
(F. Q. Il, xi, xxxiii, 1-6.) The animal greed 
of men is compared to that ofa bear and a 
tiger. 

“But they, him spying, both with greedy forse 

Attonce upon him ran, and him beset 

With strokes of mortall steele without remorse, 

And on his shield like yron sledges bet : 

As when a Beare and Tygre, being met 

In cruell fight on Lybricke Ocean wide, 

Espye a traveiler with feet surbet, 

Whom they in equall pray hope to divide, 

They stint their strife and him assayle on everie side.”” 
(F. Q. Il, ii, xxii, 1-9.) Wishing to emphasize 
the long continued fight between Satyrane 
and the Pagan Knight, he compares it to the 
fight between two bores: 

** So long they fight, and full revenge pursue, 

That, fainting, each themselves to breathen lett, 

And, ofte refreshed, battell oft renue. 

As when two Bores, with rancling malice mett, 

Their gory sides fresh bleeding fiercely frett ; 

Til breathless both themselves aside retire, 

Where foming wrath their cruell tuskes they whett, 

And trample th’earth, the whiles they may respire, 

Then backe to fight againe, new breathed and entire.” 

(F. Q. 1, vi, xliv, 1-9.) Spenser compares the 
deep moan of Amavia to the death groan of 
a hind (F. Q. IU, i, xxxviii, 3-9). . One of 
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Spenser’s most apt similes is concerning a 
hawk: 

“* Long he them bore above the subject plaine, 

So far as Ewghen bow a shaft may send, 

Till struggling strong did him at last constraine 

To let them downe before his flightes end : 

As hagard hawke, presuming to contend 

With hardy fowle above his hable might, 

His weary pounces all in vaine doth spend 

To trusse the pray too heavy for his flight ; 

Which, comming down to ground, does free itselfe by flight.”’ 
(F. Q. 1. xi, xix, 1-9.) The snake is used in 
only one instance by Spenser. (F. Q. II, v, 
xxxiv, I-3.) One of Spenser’s strongest similes 
is that in which he uses the bittern and eagle : 

‘* Nought booted it the Paynim then to strive; 

For as a Bittur in the Eagles clawe, 

That may not hope by flight to scape alive, 

Still waytes for death with dread and trembling aw; 

So he, now subject to the victours low, 

Did not once move, nor upward cast his eye, 

For vile disdaine and rancour, which did gnaw 

His hart in twaine with sad melancholy.” 

(F. Q. II, viii, 1, 1-8.) This illustrates Spenser’s 
habit of taking two things together and com- 
paring them with two other things taken to- 
gether, (cf. #. Q. I, vi, xliv, 1-9; I, xi, xix, 
1-9; II, xi, xxxiii, 1-6; II. v, ix, 5-9; and x, 
I-9; etc.). 

Of all the wild animals, Spenser uses the 
eagle more than any except the lion. The 
nobleness and prowess of the lion and eagle 
are peculiarly suggestive to him. By his fre- 
quent use of these animals, he shows how 
strongly he has been drawn into the current of 
euphuism (cf. similes on the lion, on the bit- 
tern, /. Q. I, xi, ix, 1-9, and the following). 

** At last she saw where he upstarted brave 

Out of the well, wherein he drenched lay: 

As Eagle, fresh out of the ocean wave, 

Where he hath lefte his plumes all hory gray, 

And deckt himselfe with fethers youthy gay, 

Like Eyas hauke up mounts unto the skies, 

His newly-budded pineons to assay, 

And marveiles at himselfe stil as he flies : 

So new this new-borne knight to battell now did rise,” 
(F. Q. I, xixxxiv, 1-9.) There seem to me to 
be two things that are noteworthy in this 
simile besides that for which I have quoted it. 
It is a double simile of the character so com- 
mon in Homer (cf. //iad, xviii, 1. 207, etc.) and 
affected by Spenser here and elswhere (ct. /. 
Q. Il, ix, xv, 6-9; and xvi, 1-9; I, xi, viii, 1-9; 
ix, I-g; etc.). Thisis a comparison of two 
things and an addition of details to the second 
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which have no direct bearing on the first 
comparison. Spenser’s comparison of the 
knight to an eagle rising from the ocean wave 
has a striking resemblance to Homer’s fre- 
quent comparison of a goddess to a water-hen 
rising from the ocean wave, (cf. Od. v, 1. 337, 
etc.). Spenser uses the bull in only one simile 
(F. Q. Il, viii, xli, 1-9; xlii, 1-9). 
Of the falcon he says, 


*« Eft fierce retourning, as a falcon fayre, 

That once hath failed of her souse full neare, 
Remounts again into the open ayre, 

And unto better fortune doth her selfe prepayre. 


**So brave returning, with his brandisht blade 
He to the Carle him selfe agayn addrest.” 
(F. Q. II, xi, xxxvi, 6-9, and xxxvii, 1-2.) The 
confidence with which Spenser speakes of the 
practice of falconry here and in the simile on 
the fowl (cf. F. Q. Il, iii, xxxv, 6-9; xxxvi, 
1-9; xxxvii, 1-2) is sufficient evidence of its 
great popularity in Spenser’s time. The mock 
simile on a wild fowl and a hawk bears the 
distinct stamp of euphuism : 
“ She staid: with that he crauld out of his nest, 
Forth creeping on his caitive hands and thies ; 


And, standing stoutly up, his lofty crest 
Did fiercely shake, and rauze as comming late from rest. 


As fearful fowle, that long in secret cave 

For dread of soring hauke her selfe hath hid, 

Nor caring how, her silly life to save, 

She her gay painted plumes disorderid ; 

Seeing at last her selfe from daunger rid, 

Peepes forth, and soone renews her nature pride ; 

She gins her feathers fowle disfigured 

Prowdly to prune, and sett on every side; 

She shakes off shame, ne thinks howerst she did her hide, 


So when her goodly visage he beheld, 
He gan himself to vaunt.”’ 
(fF. Q. Il, iii, xxxv, 6-9; xxxvi, 1-9; xxxvii, 
1-2.) Even in the Faery Queen, a poem 
foreign in its very nature to pastoral poetry, 
we find evidence of Spenser’s tendency to 
write this kind of poetry in his similes on 
common animals. We must not, however, 
loose the thread of euphuism running through 
these as well as the similes on wild animals. 
Spenser’s similes on the dog remind us of his 
Sheapheards Calender: 
** Streight gan he him revyle, and bitter rate, 
As Shepheardes curre, that in darke evenings shade 
Hath tracted forth some salvage beastes trode.” 
(F. Q. II, vi, xxxix, 3-5). There are two other 
similes on the dog—one on mad dogs (F. Q. 
II, xi, xlvi, 9; xlvii, 1-2), and one on curs (F. 


Q. Il, xi, xxxiii, 1-6). The similes on the 
gnat give further proof of Spenser’s pastoral 
tendencies : 

‘* She poured forth out of her hellish sinke 

Her fruitful cursed spawne of serpents small, 

Deformed monsters, fowle, and blacke as inke, 

. Which swarming all about his legs did crall, 

And him encombred sore, but could not hurt at all. 

As gentle shepheard in sweete eventide, 

When ruddy Phebus gins to welke in west, 

High on an hill, his flocke to vewen wide, 

Markes which doe byte their hasty supper best ; 

A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe him molest, 

All striving to infixe their feeble stinges, 

That from their noyance he no where can rest; 

But with his clownish hands their tender wings 

He brusheth eft, and oft, doth mor their murmurings.” 


(F. Q.1, i, xxii, 4-9; xxiii, 1-9, and F. Q. II, 
ix, xv, 6-9, and xvi, I-9). Among the similes 
on common animals there is one on the fly or 
bee—Spenser used the same word for both in- 
sects (F. Q. I, i, xxxviii, 1-5). Another simile 
from pastoral life is that of the sheep: 

“ For with such puissaunce and impetuous maine, 

Those Champions broke on them, that forst them fly, 

Like scattered sheepe, whenas the Shepherds swaine 

A Lion and a Tigre doth espye, 

With greedy pace forth rushing from the forest nye.” 
(F. Q. Il, ix, xiv, 5-9). There is one simile on 
the lamb (F. Q. I, i, iv, 9; v, 1-2). The 
simile on the ram bears the distinct mark of 
euphuism (7. Q. I, ii, zv, 1-9; xvi, 1-9). 

One of the chief characteristics of euphuism 
is the employment of a large number of similes 
drawn from the vegetable kingdom. Spenser 
makes an almond tree the subject of one of 
his similes : 

“Upon the top of all his loftie crest, 

A bounch of heares discolourd diversly, 

With sprincled pearle and gold full richly drest, 

Did shake, and seemd to daunce for jollity, 

Like to an al d tree y d hye 

On top of greene Selinis all alone, ‘ 

With blossoms brave bedecked daintily ; 

Whose tender locks do tremble every one 

At everie little breath that under heaven is blowne,”” 
(F. Q. 1, vii, xxxii, 1-9). The mention of the 
almond tree in this particular way by Spenser 
is strong evidence that it was introduced into 
England for the first ‘time in Spenser’s day on 
account of its ornamental foliage. Spenser 
uses a tree in one other simile (cf. 7. Q. I, 
viii, xxi, 1-9; xxii, I-9). The branches and 
leaves of a tree are also referred to by Spenser. 

“ Poore Orphan ! in the wild world scattered, 
As budding braunch rent from the native tree, 
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And throwen forth, till it be withered. 

Such is the state efmen: Thus enter we 

Into this life with woe, and end with miseree !”’ 

(F. Q. I, ii, II, 5-9.), and 

** Upon his shield their heaped hayle he bore, 
And with his sword disperst the raskall flockes, 
Which fled asouder, and him fell before ; 
As withered leaves drop from their dryed stockes, 
When the wroth Western wind does reave their locks : 
And underneath him his courageous steed, 
The fierce Spumador, trode them downe like docks,” 


(F. Q. Il, xi, xix, 1-7.) Spenser refers to 
flowers in a simile within the simile on Diana 
(cf. F. Q. 1, xii, vi, 6-9). He compares Bel- 
phoebe’s cheeks to roses: 

“ And in her cheekes the vermeill red did shew 

Like roses in a bed of lillies shed, 

The which ambrosiall odours from them threw, 


And gazers sence with double pleasure fed, 
Hable to heale the sicke, and to revive the ded.” 


(F. Q. Il, iii, xxii, 5-9.) 

By far the largest number of similes in the 
Faery Queen, crawn from anyone source are 
those derived by Spenser from classical 
mythology. They show Spenser’s classic 
learning, in an indirect way, but are par- 
ticularly noteworthy as furnishing conclusive 
evidence, by their pedantic modes of expres- 
sion, that Spenser was converted to euphuism. 
No better example of his proneness to write 
this affected style can be found than in the 
eight instances in which he wishes to tell of 
the approach of morning or of the heat at mid- 
day. Instead of making use of simple poetic 
language, he describes the events in euphuistic 
terms almost as far-fetched as those used by 
Shakspere to ridicule euphuism (cf. Ham/et, 
III, ii, 165). The most characteristic of the 
similes on Phoebus are: 

“* At last the golden Orientall gate 
Of greatest heaven gan to open fayre; 
And Phoebus, fresh as brydegrome to his mate, 
Came dauncing forth, shaking his deawie hayre. 
And hurld his glistring beams through gloomy ayre,” 
(F. Q. I, v, II, 1-5.) 
** But this good knight, soon as he them can spie, 
For the coole shade him thither hastly got: 
For golden Phoebus, now y d hie, 
From fiery wheeles of his faire chariot 
Hurled his beame so scorching cruell hot, 
That living creature mote it not abide; 
And his new Lady it endured not,” 
(F. Q. 1, ii, xxix, 1-7; I, xii, ii, 1-6; I, iv, viii, 
7-9; ix, 1-9; I, ii, i, 6-9; II, xi, iii, 1-4; I, i, 


xxxii, 6-9, xxxiii, 1-2; II, viii, v, 5-7; and I, 
i, xxiii, 1-4—a cross ref.). There are three 
similes used by Spenser in which the sun-god 
appears under the title of Titan (F. Q. II, xi, 
ix, 1-6; I, iv, viii, 1-8; I, ii, vii, 1-8; II, vii, 
xli, 1-9). 

The same infection of euphuism noticed in 
the above similes is found in the similes refer- 
ring to the lunar months. In these compari- 
sons the reference is made to Phebe or 
Cynthia, the moon goddess : 

** Now hath faire Phebe with her silver face 
Thrice seene the shadowes ofthe neather world, 
Sith last I left that honorable place, 
In which her rojall presence is enrold ; 
Ne ever shall I rest in house nor hold, 
Till I that false Acrasia have wonne.” 
(F. Q. Il, ii, xliv, 1-6, and II, i, liii, 1-5.) Virgil 
is the source of the last simile. In two other 
similes Spenser refers to Diana or Phoebe as 
the huntress (F. Q. I, xii, vi, 6-9; vii, 1-9), etc. 
Jove is made the subject of one of Spenser’s 
most classic similes (7. Q. I, viii, vii, 1-9; viii 
I-9; ix, 1-9). There is one other simile on Jove 
(cf. F. Q. 1, iv, xvii, 1-9). The Faery Queen 
contains only one simile on Juno: 
“* So forth she comes, and to her coche does clyme, 
Adorned all with gold and girlonds gay, 
That seemd as fresh as Flora in her prime; 
And strove to match, in roiall rich array, 
Greate Junoes golden chayre; the which they say, 
The gods stand gazing on, when she does ride 
To Joves high house through heavens braspaved way, 
Drawne of fayre Pecocks, that excell in pride, 
All full of Argus eyes their tayles dispredden wide,” 
(¥. Q. I, iv, xvii, 1-9.) He uses the goddess, 
Flora, in a simile (¥. Q. I, iv, xvii, 1-3), and 
the goddess of love, Venus (F. Q. I, ii, iv, 
6-9). We havea distinct taint of euphuism in 
the two similes referring to Aurora, or Morn- 
ing: 

“* Now when the rosy fingred Morning faire, 

Weary of aged Tithones saffron bed, 

Had spred her purple robe through deawy aire, 

And the high hils Titon discovered, 

The royall virgin shooke off drousy-hed ; 

And, rising forth out of her baser bowre, 

Looked for her knight, who far away was fled, 

And for her dwarfe, that wont to wait each howre: 

Then gan she wait and weepe to see that weeful stowre.”’ 
(F. Q. ii, vii, 1-9.) The first verse of this 
simile bears a remarkable resemblance to one 
of Homer’s favorite similes on Dawn: 
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(Homer’s Qd. xii, 8; ix, 307, 152; viii, 1; v. 
228 ; iv, 306; iii, 404; ii, 1.) Aurora is spoken 
of thus : 

Suddein upriseth from her stately place 

The roiall Dame, and for her coche doth call: 

All hurtlen forth; and she, with princely pace, 

As faire Aurora in her purple pall 

Out of the East the dawning day doth call. 

So forth she comes; her brightnes brode doth blaze.” 
(F. Q. I, iv, xvi, 1-6.) Spenser uses a simile 
on Bacchus and the nymphs (Ff. @. II, i, lv, 
1-7), on Tithonus (¥. Q. I, ii, vii, 1-9), and on 
Cupid (F. Q. II, viii, v, 1-9; vi, 1-9). The 
simile on Cupid gives us a very good insight 

-into Spenser’s knowledge of mythology and 
into his use of it in euphuism. 

Spenser calls attention to the wanderings of 
Odysseus (F. Q. I, iii, xxi, 1-9), and to the 
labors of Hercules : 

** Not that great Champion of the antique world, 

Whom famous Poetes verse so much doth vaunt, 

And hath for twelve huge labours high extold, 

So many furies and sharpe fits did haunt. 

When him the poysoned garment did enchaunt, 

When Centaures blood and bloody verses charmed ; 

As did this knight twelve thousand dolours daunt, 

Whom fyrie steede now burnt, that erst him armd; 

That erst him goodly armd, now most of all him harmd.”” 
(F. Q. I, xi, xxvii, 1-9.) Places of classic 
fame furnish Spenser with subjects for several 
interesting illustrations. Of the towers of 
Thebes and Troy he speaks as follows : 

“ That Turrets frame most admirable was, 
Like highest heaven compassed around, 
And lifted high above the earthly masse, 
Which is survewd as hils doen lower grownd ; 
But not on ground mote like to this be found : 
Not that, which antique Cadmus whylome built 
In Thebes which Alexander did confound ; 
Nor that proud towre of Troy, though richly guilt, 
From which young Hectors blood by cruell Greekes was 
spilt.’’ 
(F. Q. Il. ix, xlv, 1-9.) Spenser gives us 
some important points in the mythological 
history of the Isle of Delos (F. @Q. II, xii, xi. 
1-9; xii, 1-9; xiii, I-9). Mount Parnassus is 
spoken of in another simile (¥. Q. I, x, liii, 
1-9; liv, 1-9). Tartarus is described in terms 
very similar to those used by Homer (Ff. Q. II, 
xii, vi, 1-9). Spenser employs four similes 
from classic sources to indicate the time of 
day or night: 
“* At last faire Hesperus in highest skie 
Had spent his lamp, and brought forth dawning light; 
Then up he rose, and clad him hastily: 
The dwarfe him brought his steed; so both away do fly,” 
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(F. Q. I, ii, vi, 6-9.) The morning star (7. Q. 
I, xii, xxi, 5-9), and Orion (/. Q. Il, ii, xlvi, 
I-9) are made the subject of illustrations. The 
simile on the Northern wagoner and the North 
star is additional proof of Spenser’s euphuistic 
tendency : 
‘* By this the Northerne Wagoner had set 
His sevenfold teme behind the steadfast starre 
That was in Ocean wave yet never wet, 
But firme is fixt, and sendeth light from farre 
To al that in the wide deepe wandring arre; 
And cheareful Chaunticlere with note shrill 
Had warned once, that Phoebus fiery earre 
In hast was climbing up the Easterne hill, 
Full envious that night so long his roome did fill.’’ 
(F. Q.1, ii, i, 1-9.) Spenser’s fondness for 
mythological subjects lead him to introduce 
into his similes some of the most fabulous 
animals created by the fertile imagination of 
the ancients. This style of simile is prevalent 
in euphuism. The animals used by Spenser 
are the eagle (cf. F. Q. II, xi, xlii, 7-9; xiliii, 
1-5), the unicorn (cf. II, v, ix, 5-9; x, I-9; xi, 
1-9), the gryfon (cf. I, v, viii, 1-9), and Cerberus, 
Spenser uses the often quoted simile on 
Cerberus : 
Much was the man encombred with his hold, 
In feare to lose his weapon in his paw, 
Ne wist yett how his talaunts to unfold ; 
Nor harder was from’'Cerberus greedy jaw 
To plucke a bone, then from his cruell claw 
To reave by strength the griped gage away : 
‘Thrise he assayd it from his foote to draw, | 
And thrise in vaine to draw it did assay ; 
It booted nought to thinke to robbe him of his pray.’’ 
(F. Q. I, xi, xli, 1-9.) 

Homer and other ancient writers were very 
fond of using similes suggested by fire. Un- 
der the influence of euphuism, Spenser fre- 
quently made use of this kind of simile. The 
most illustrative of these are: 

** The whiles the Prince, prickt with reprochful shame, 
As one awakte out of long slombring shade, 
Revivyng thought of glory and of fame, 

United all his powres to purge himself from blame. 
Like as a fire, the which in hollow cave 

Hath long bene underkept and down supprest, 

With murmurous disdayne doth inly rave, 

And grudge in so streight prison to be prest, 

At last breakes forth with furious unrest, 

And strives to mount unto his native seat ; 

All that did earst it hinder and molest, 

Yt now deveures with flames and scorching heat, 
And carries into smoake with rage and horror great, 
So mightely, the Briton Prince him rouzd 

Out of his holde, and broke his caytive bands,”’ 


(F. QO. U, xi, xxxi, 6-9; xxxii, I-g ; xxxiii, 1-2) 
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and the simile alluding to sparks flying from 
an anvil (F. Q. I, xi, xlii, 1-7). Mount Aetna 
has been made the subject of legends by 
nearly every classic writer. The unusual 
activity of the volcano during the sixteenth 
century attracted the attention of learned men. 
Spenser makes it the subject of one of his 
similes (F. Q. I, xi, xliv, 1-9). A comparison 
- is made between the eyes of a dragon andtwo 
beacon fires (F. Q. I, xi, xiv, 1-9). 

The combined influence of the revival of 
Classic literature and the introduction of a 
style modelled on Lyly’s Euphues was clearly 
seen in the above similes. The remaining 
similes reflect the progress of England in com- 
merce, manufacturing, fisheries, explorations, 
and inventions. 

One of the most remarkable characteristics 
of the Faery Queen is the large number of 
similes referring to the sea. The great mari- 
time activity of the age lead Spenser to sup- 
pose that his readers were familiar with the 
sea, with ships and their parts, and with the 
recent explorations. The similes on mariners 
are: 

* Shee has forgott how many a woeful stowre 
For him she late endurd ; she speakes no more 
Of past : true is, that true love hath no powre 


To looken backe ; his eies be fixt before. 
Before her stands her knight, for whom she toyld so sore 


Much like, as when the beaten mariners, 

That long hath wandred in Ocean wide, 

Oft soust in swelling Tethys saltish teare ; 

And long time having tand his tawney hide 

With blustring breath of Heaven, that none can bide, 

And scorching flames of fierce Orions hound ; 

Soone as the post from far he has espide, 

His chearful whistle merily doth sound, 

And Nereus crownes with cups ; his mates him pledg around, 


Such joy made Una, when her knight she found.” 

(F. Q.1, iii, xxx, 5-9; xxxi, I-9; xxxii,1; I, xii, 
xlii, 1-9, and I, vi, I, 1-9.) The simile concern- 
ing the pilot is an excellent illustration of his 
knowledge of sea-faring (/. Q. II, vii, I, 1-9; II, 
1-5). Among the four similes referring to the 
sea, there is one which is famous for the 
beauty ofits rhythm: 


*« But still, when Guyon came to part their fight, 
With heavie load on him they freshly gan to smight. 
As a tall ship tossed in troublous seas, 

Whom raging windes, threatning to make the pray 
Of the rough rockes, doe diversly disease, 

Meetes two contrarie billowes by the way, 

That her on either side doe sore assay, 


And boast to swallow her in greedy grave ; 
Shee, scorning both their spights, does make wide way, 
And with her breast breaking the fomy wave; 

Does ride on both their backs and faire her self, doth save. 
So boldly he him beares, and rusheth forth 
Between them both by conduct of his blade.” 

(F. Q. Il, ii, xxiii, 8-9; xxiv, I-9; xxv, 1-2.) 

The mercantile spirit of the age is seen in the 

following simile : 

** And eke th’enchaunted joyous seemde no less 
Than the glad merchant, that does vew from ground 
His ship far come from watrie wildernesse ; 

He hurles out vowes, and Neptune oft doth blesse.”’ 

(F. Q.1, iii, xxxii, 2-5.) Spenser describes in 

nautical terms the entrance of a vessel into 

port: 
* Behold! I see the haven nigh at hand 
To which I meane my wearie course to bend; 
Vere the maine shete, and beare up with the land 
The which afore is fayrly to be kend, 
And seemeth safe from storms that may offend ; 
There this fayre virgin wearie of her way 
Must landed bee, now at her journeyes end ; 
There eke my feeble barke a while may stay, 
Till mery wynd and weather call her thence away.” 

(F. Q. i, xii, I, 1-9.) He uses the weather-beaten 
vessel in simile (cf. F. Q. II, i, ii, 5-9) besides 
other vessels in two similes on mariners (cf. F. 
Q. I, vi, i, 1-9; and I, xii, xlii, 1-9). It is 
interesting to note the parts ofa vessel used 
in similes by Spenser—main-yards, sails and 
pennons, and main sails : 

** His flaggy wings, when forth he did display, 

Were like two sayles, in which the hollow wynd 

Is gathered full, and worketh speedy way: 

And eke the pennes, that did his pineons bynd, 

Were like mayne-yardes with flying canvas lynd,”’ 


(F. Q. I, xi, x, 1-5; and II, iii, xxx, 1-5.) 
Spenser speaks of the main-sheet in his simile 
on a vessel entering port (cf. F. Q. I, xii, i, 
1-9), of sails ina simile referring to the Caspian 
Sea (cf. F. Q. II, viii, xiv, 1-5). The most 
conclusive evidence of maritime activity, and 
the restless desire for travel is shown in 
Spenser’s similes on travels and travellers. It 
is evident that the Caspian Sea was one of the 
places visited by these early explorers : 

** Long were to tell the troublous storms that tosse 

The private state, and make the life unsweete: 

Who swelling sayles in Caspian sea doth crosse, 

And in frayle wood on Adrian Gulf doth fleet, 

Doth not, I weene, so many evils meet.” 
(¥. Q. II, vii, xiv, 1-5.) Another reference is 
made to the Caspian Sea by Spenser : 
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“‘ Through hils and dales he speedy way did make, 

Ne hedge ne ditch his readie passage brake ; 

And in his flight the villein turn’d his face 

(As wonts the Tartar by Caspian lake, 

Whenas the Russian him in fight does chace) 

Unto his Tygrestaile, and shet at him apace.”’ 
(F. Q. II. xi, xxvi, 4-9.) This simile is inter- 
esting from an historical point of view. It tells 
us of the advance the Russians were making 
against the Tartars along the Caspian Sea, 
just at the time that Spenser was writing his 
Faery Queen. He calls our attention to the 
peculiar mode of war-fare used by the bar- 
barians. Xenophon describes this method of 
war-fare as having been used among the bar- 
barians of Asia Minor. Two similes referring 
to the Nile give evidence of recent travel in 
that quarter: 

*- And all the while most heavenly melody 

About the bed sweet musicke did divide, 


Him to beguile of griefe and agony ; 
And all the while Duessa wept full bitterly. 


As when a wearie traveiler, that strayes 

By muddy shore of brood seven-mouthed Nile, 

Unweeting of the perillous wandring wayes, 

Doth meete a cruell craftre Crocodile, 

Which, in false griefe hyding his harmefull guile, 

Doth weepe full sore, and sheddeth tender teares ; 

The foolish man, that pities all this while 

His mournefull plight, is swallowed up unwares, 

Forgetfull of his owne that mindes anothers cares,” 
(F. Q. 1, v, xvii, 6-9; xviii, 1-9; and I,i, xx, 
9; xxi, I-4.) 
Spenser’s mouck-simile. 

In answer to the criticisms on the reality of 
the Faery land, Spenser makes a short sum- 
mary of the most important discoveries and 
explorations of his day : 

“ But let that man with better sence advize, 

‘That of the world least part to us is red ; 

And daily how through hardy enterprize 

Many great Regions are discovered, 

Which to late age were never mentioned, 

Who ever heard of th’Indian Peru? 

Or who in venturous vessel measured 

The Amazon huge river, now found trew? 

Or fruitfullest Virginia who did ever vew? 

Yet all these were, when no man did then know, 

Yet have from wisest ages hidden beene,”” 
(F. Q. Il, Introd., ii, 1-9; iii, 1-2.) He usesa 
simile referring to a weary traveller (cf. F. Q. 
II, ii, xxiii, 1-4). The timidity still felt at this 
age for storms on the unknown seas, is im- 
plied by Spenser in two similes (7. Q. I, xi, 
xx, 9; Xxi, 1-9; and II, viii, xlvii, 9). He 


This is another example of 


tells us of the power of waves to wash a rocky 
cliff into the sea (F. Q. I, xi, liv, 5-8). An 
opportunity for making this observation was 
afforded him in his passage from England to 
Ireland. Spenser emphasizes the exaggerated 
terrors of the sea by employing a species of 
unnatural Natural Philosophy in which the 
existence of certain animals with peculiar 
characteristics is presumed in order to afford 
similes and illustrations (cf. F. Q. II, xii, xxii, 
8-9; xxiii, I-9; xxiv, I-g; xxv, I-9). 

The similes referring to the implements of 
war show how well Spenser was in touch with 
the new conditions of his own day. He des- 
cribes some newly invented war-like engine in 
the following terms : 

** The Geaunt strooke so maynly mercilesse, 
That could have overthrowne a stony towre; 
And, were not hevenly grace that did him blesse, 
He had beene pouldred all as thin as flowre, 
But he was wary of that deadly stowre, 
And lightly lept from underneath the blow: 
Yet so exceeding was the villeins powre, 
That with the winde it did him overthrow, 
And all his sences stound that still he lay full low.” 
« As when that divlish yron Engin, wrought 
In deepest Hell, and framd by Furies skill, 
With windy Nitre and quick Sulphur frought, 
And round with bollet round, ordained to kill, 
Conceiveth fyre, the heavens it doth fill 
With thundring noyse, and all the ayre doth choke, 
That none can breath, nor see, nor hear at will, 
Through smouldry cloud of duskish stincking smoke; 
That th’only breath him daunts, who hath escapt the stroke,” 
(Ff. Q. I, vii, xii, 1-9.) There is a simile refer- 
ring to a castle besieged by engines of war (cf. 
F. Q.1, viii, xxii, 1-9; xxiii, 1-9). Spenser is 
evidently familiar with the new and strange 
warfare of the Indians: 
“ And in his hand a bended bow as seeme, 
And many arrowes under his right side, 
All deadly daungerous, all cruell keene, 
Headed with flint, and fethers bloody dide; 
Such as the Indians in their quivers hide.” 
(F. Q. Il, xi, xxi, 1-5.) Another simile on the 
arrow is found within the simile on the hawk 
(cf. F. Q. 1, xi, xix, 1-4). There is one inter- 
esting simile on armor (cf. F. Q. I, xi, ix, 1-9). 

A large number of Spenser’s similes cannot 
be conveniently classified, although they add 
important evidence in support of facts stated 
above. The simile referring to the theatre is 
suggestive of the interest exhibited in England 
for the new theatres that were being erected 
in Spenser’s time: | 
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** And now they nigh approched to the sted 
Whereas those Mermayds dwelt : it was a still 
And calmy bay, on th’one side sheltered 
With the brode shadow of an hoorie hill ; 
On th’other side an high rocke tourned still, 
That twixt them both a pleasaunt pert they made, 
And did like an halfe Theatre fulfill.”’ 
(F. Q. Il, xii, xxx, 1-7.) The great popularity 
and influence of the Bible which marked the 
close of the sixteenth century is reflected in 
one of Spenser’s similes : 
** That done he leads him to the highest mount, 
Such one as that same mighty man of God, 
That blood-red billowes, like a walled front, 
On either side disported with his rod, 
Till that his army dry-foot through them yod, 
Dwelt forty dais upon; where, writt in stone 
With bloody letters by the hand of God, 
The bitter doome of death and balefull mone 
He did receive, whiles flashing fire about him shone; 
Or like that sacred hill, whose head full hie, 
Adorned with fruitfull Olives all around, 
Is, as it were for endlesse memory 
Of that deare Lord who oft thereon was fownd, 
For even with a flowring girlond crownd.”’ 


(F. Q. 1, x, liii, 1-9; liv, 1-5.) 


Of the remaining similes there are four that | 


show euphustic tendencies (/. Q. II, xi, xviii, 
1-9; II, xi, xxix, 1-9, and xxx, 1-9; I, xi, viii, 
1-9; II, i, xliii, 1-9). The other three are of 
little importance. One refers to friends (F.@. 
I, x, lvi, 1-5), another to the loathing of a man 
for life and his disdain of death (F. Q. II, viii, 
i, 1-9), the third compares King Lear to the 
useless wick that has burned out in the oil. 
This though short is one of Spenser’s most 
apt illustrations : 

“ But true it is that, when the oyle is spent, 

The light goes out, and weeke is throwne away: 

So, when he had resigned his regiment, 

His daughter gan despise his drouping day, 

And wearie wax of his continuall stay.” 
(F. Q. Il, x, xxx, 1-5.) 

FLORENCE EDNA ROwE. 

Dallas, Texas. 


DUTCH LITERATURE, 


Vondel’s Lucifer. Translated from the Dutch 
by LEONARD CHARLES VAN NoppPEn, illus- 
trated by JOHN AaARTS. New York and 
London: Continental Publishing Company, 
1898. Holland Society Art Edition limited 
to 1250 numbered copies. 8vo, pp. 438. 
Price $5. 

Tue author of this translation was born in 

Holland in 1868. In early childhood he came 


to America, and in due time was graduated at 
Guilford College, N. C., and later at the Uni- 
versity of N.C. In 1893 he obtained the degree 
of A.M. from Haverford College, and left a 
year later for Holland, where for two years he 
was engaged in the study of Dutch, and in 
translating some of the choicest Dutch lyrics 
into English, among them the choruses in 
Vondel’s Lucifer. By the close of his second 
yearin Holland the entire drama had been 
translated, and the remaining two years be- 
fore publication were devoted to touching and 
retouching the more difficult passages. 

Mr. Van Noppen’s book contains four 
hundred and _ thirty-eight pages which are 
divided into ‘‘Translator’s Preface”’ (pp. 
13-17); ‘Introduction ’’ (pp. 19-24) by Prof. 
Wm. H. Carpenter, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; another ‘‘ Introduction’ (pp. 27-38) by 
Prof. G. Kalff, of the University of Utrecht; 
‘* Life and Times of Vondel”’ (pp. 41-154) by 
Mr. Van Noppen, who adds ‘ An Interpreta- 
tion of the Lucifer”’ (pp. 157-224), ‘‘A Bibliog- 
raphy of Vondelian Literature ”’ (pp. 227-228), 
‘*Edmundson’s Parallelisms between Von- 


- del and Milton’’ (pp. 229-234), ‘‘Vondel’s Ded- 


ication of Lucifer to Ferdinand III.” (pp. 239- 
242), ‘‘ Vondel’s Lines on the Portrait of Ferdi- 
nand III.’’ (pp. 243-244), and Vondel’s ‘* Word 
to all Fellow-Academicians and Patrons of 
the Drama ”’ (pp. 245-258),which is really Von- 
del’s Preface. Then follow the ‘‘ Argument ”’ 
(pp. 263-264), the ‘‘Dramatis Personz”’ (p. 265), 
and last the ‘‘ Lucifer ’’ (pp. 267-438). 

Mr. Van Noppen declares at the outset that 
his version was not made for the purpose of 
showing Milton’s indebtedness to Vondel: 


‘With the much discussed 
ton’s indebtedness to Vondel this effort has 
nothing todo. I mention this merely to show 
that this version was not made that it might 
be adduced as proof of Vondel’s influence on 
his great English contemporary. It has a 
much higher reason to commend it; namely, 
the intrinsic value of the original as a poem 
and as a national masterpiece. My desire has 
been to give Vondel; and Vondel is a suf- 
ficient justification ’’ (‘‘ Preface,’’ p. 15). 


uestion of Mil- 


Dr. Carpenter reminds us very appropriately 
in his ‘‘ Introduction ”’ (p. 22) that: 


“It is particularly fitting that such an English 


translation, both because it is first and because 
it is Vondel, should be put forth, beyond all 
other places, from this old Dutch city of New 
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York. There is surely more than a passing 
interest in the thought that, at the time of 
the appearance of Vondel’s Lucifer in Old 
Amsterdam, in 1654, its reading public was in 
part New Amsterdam as well.’”’ 

The same international note is struck in Dr. 
Kalff’s ‘‘ Introduction ’’ (p. 37): 

“We heartily rejoice over the fact,”’ says Dr. 

Kalff, who is, perhaps, the greatest Vondelian 
authority living, ‘‘ that Vondel’s drama _ has 
been translated into English by an American 
for Americans, with whom we Netherlanders 
have from time immemorial been on a friendly 
footing. . .. Whoever,”’ adds Dr. Kalff, ‘‘is ina 
position, by the comparison of the translation 
with the original, to form an individual opinion 
of Van Noppen’s work, will probably be con- 
vinced, even as I have been, that here an ex- 
traordinarily difficult task has been magnifi- 
cently done. 
Dr. Kalff hopes that this translation may 
draw more closely the bond ‘‘between America 
and that land which at one time possessed 
the opportunity to be the mother-country.”’ It 
should be added that Dr. Kalff spent two 
weeks in going over the manuscript of the 
translation with Mr. Van Noppen, during the 
latter’s stay in Holland. 

The space that the translator gives to the 
“Life and Times of Vondel,’”’ and to the “ In- 
terpretation’’ is,perhaps,justified by the preva- 
lent ignorance in regard to Dutch literature in 
general, to say nothing of the Lucifer, which 
has never before been translated into English, 
There has existed hitherto no adequate life of 
Vondel in English, and not even an English 
critique of his style that was not influenced 
more or less by the Milton-Vondel controversy. 
The best short sketch of his life, outside of 
Dutch sources, is found in volume 44 of Mi- 
chaud’s Biographie Universelle. One para- 
graph deserves to be quoted as showing with 
admirable precision and perspective the place 
in Dutch letters that Vondel filled : 

‘‘Bien qu’a la renaissance des lettres la Hol- 
lande ne demeurat point plongée dans un 
honteux sommeil, bien que I’affranchissement 
du peuple batave dat éveiller les esprits dans 
son sein et aiguillonner le génie, bien que des 
hommes d’un mérite supérieur ne tardassent 
pas a s’y occuper d'une littérature nationale, et 

wils eussent déja déployé de généreux efforts 
dats cette honorable carriére, il manquait un 
point central pour diriger la commune ten- 
dance vers le but d’une noble émulation; il fal- 
lait un de ces hommes rares qui, secouant les 


entraves, savent s’élever au-dessus de la com- 
mune portée et devenir le coryphée du Par- 
nasse hollandais : cet homme fut Vondel.’’ 

Mr. Van Noppen’s treatment of the life and 
times of Vondel evinces thorough familiarity — 
with his subject and is written con amore ; but 
the note of laudation so uniformly held will 
probably beget a somewhat insurrectionary 
feeling in the minds of many readers, while 
the profusion of metaphor inwrought into his 
style tends to rob his sentences of that critical 
exactness and sense of clear vision that they 
would otherwise have. 

In his “ Interpretation ’’ the translator takes 
the common-sense view of the Lucifer that 
was ably defended by Cramerin the /ndeiding 
to his edition of the Lucifer of 1891. Both 
critics rehearse only to reject the various 
political interpretations that have from time to 
time been put upon Vondel’s drama. Cramer 
deems most plausible of these erroneous inter- 
pretations the one that identifies Lucifer in 
the main with Wallenstein, while Mr. Van 
Noppen finds a greater show of probability in 
the contention that Lucifer represents Crom- 
well. But Cramer sees in the drama not the 
strife of political parties, but a picture of the 
eternal warfare of good with evil, of truth with 
lies : 

‘Zoo kwam de dichter bij zijn belangstellend 
waarnemen der grootsche worstelingen, waar 
ook zijn tijd vol van was, tot de wetenschap, 
dat de wereldhistorie niet is, dan het zich 
eeuwig verjongend schouwspel van den 
mensch,die in zijn trots zich tegen God verzet, 
mn. a. w., van den strijd tusschen waarheid en 
logen.”’ 

And Mr. Van Noppen voices the same con- 
clusion when he says that, 

“The Lucifer represents the gigantic and 
eternal battle of evil with good, with the uni- 
verse as the battlefield ;’’ 


but when he adds that, 


‘‘Furthermore, the tragedy typifies the char- 
acter of the Hollanders themselves,..... 
a nation that has ever been in revolt, not only 
against man, but ever against the sublime 
forces of nature, a race that has never known 
defeat,”’ 


and that, 

“Like Faust, the Lucifer is ‘ever morea 
striving towards the highest existence,’ ’’ the 
interpretation seems to us strained and even 
verging on self-contradiction. 
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We may add that Vondel himself gave the 
supposed cue toa political interpretation of 
his drama, by declaring in 1658 (in Apodlo’s 
Harp) that the English people might find 
food for thought (‘ stichtelijke Leer”’) in the 
Lucifer. The thrust was plainly at Cromwell 
and his Puritan followers ; for Vondel, having 
gone over to the Roman Catholics in 1641,had 
more than once expressed his detestation of 
the Roundheads. It remained, however, for 
the critics of this century to carry to an ex- 
treme, if not utterly to misconstrue, the com- 
ment of Vondel on his own poem. 

In 1844 Van Lennep, in his lectures on Von- 
del, gave wide currency to the view that the 
Lucifer was meant to represent the uprising 
of the Netherlanders against Philip II. of 
Spain, Lucifer typifying William of Orange. 
Independently of Van Lennep, the same con- 
clusion was reached by Dr. Jonckbloet in his 
Vondel’s Lucifer: een politieke allegorie 
(published in 1849 in the Overijsselsche <l- 
manak). This view was combated by Beets 
in 1864. The battle was then on, and has 
raged ever since. A list of some of the lead- 
ing contestants may be found in Van Lennep’s 
Vondel, 1654-1655 (p. 5), which constitutes 
volume seventeen of his edition of Vondel’s 
complete works. This edition first appeared 
in 1855-’69, but has been re-edited by Unger, 
the author of the well-known Sibiiographie 
van Vondel’s Werken (1888). 

On page 227, in his “ Bibliography,” Mr. 
Van Noppen has this entry: ‘‘ VONDEL AND 
Mitton. August Muller, 1864” ; and follow- 
ing it, ‘‘ User [it should be UBER] MILTon’s 
ABHANGIGKEIT VON VONDEL. Berlin, 1891.’’ 
There is no such book as that first named, for 
Miiller was born in 1864; but Miiller’s name 
should be added to the second. 

It is an interesting bibliographical fact, 
which we gather from Unger’s Bibliographie, 
that no new edition of the Lucifer appeared 
throughout the whole of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The nineteenth century, however, has 
witnessed about twenty-five editions. The 
first edition was that printed by Abraham de 
Wees, Amsterdam, 1654. 

In regard to Edmundson’s so-called ‘ Par- 
allelisms,”’ while they will facilitate compari- 
son between the Lucifer and Paradise Lost, 


and thus save time and trouble to the student 
of comparative literature, we believe that the 
question of Milton’s alleged indebtedness to 
Vondel is not thus hastily to be settled. The 
only scientific method would be to examine 
first the sources from which both poets drew 
in common, then to compare the overlappings 
ofeach. By failing to do this Edmundson has 
vitiated his entire treatment of the controversy. 
The last ten years, moreover, have witnessed 
notable additions to the material given in 
Todd’s Conspectus. For example, Vondel 
himself says (Van Noppen’s edition, p. 254), 


‘‘ Among the English Protestants, the learned 
en of Richard Baker hath discoursed very 
reely in prose concerning Lucifer and all the 

acts of the rebellious Spirits.”’ 
Vondel is here enumerating his own sources. 
And Bishop Avitus, of Vienne (c. 450-525 A. 
D.), is now known to have written a poem in 
five acts with which both Milton and Vondel 
would seem to have been familiar. See ‘A 
Precursor of Milton” (unsigned) in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Vol. 65, Jan., 1890: 
is incomprehensible,”’ says this contrib- 
utor, commenting on Avitus’s poem, ‘that in 
all which had hitherto been written [that is, 
before the appearance of Edmundson’s ‘ Par- 
allelisms’ in 1885] about Milton and his bor- 
rowing, Vondel should practically have been 
overlooked ; but it is still more strange that 
nobody has yet named the original source 
whence the poets of the seventeenth century 
drew, who sang the revolt of the angels or the 
fall of man,—a source to which Vondel owed 
more’than any of them.”’ 

Baker’s prose works, therefore, and Avitus’s 
poem, to neither of which the Milton-Vondel 
jury has yet had access, must be thoroughly 
examined before any attempt is made to pass 
judgment on the interrelations ofthe two great 
masterpieces so summarily appraised by Ed- 
mundson. It must be remembered, too, that 
Vondel wrote in rimed Alexandrines, which 
Mr. Van Noppen translates into blank verse, 
the verse of Milton. Unless the reader, there- 
fore, is on his guard, the metrical resemblance 
will unduly enhance the resemblance of con- 
tent. 

Before dismissing the question of parallel- 
isms, not in itself important,we desire to men- 
tion a few fundamental divergences of treat- 
ment in the two poems, divergences that 
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must effectually bar any attempt to detract 
materially from the originality of Milton’s 
work by comparison with that of his Dutch 
contemporary: (1) The Lucifer is a drama, 
constructed rigidly on the Greek model—a 
fact that differentiates in ¢ofo its style and 
method of progression from the epic scope 
and leisurely movement of Paradise Lost. (2) 
There is a wide difference between the two 
poems in the sphere and characterization of 
the various rebel leaders. (3) The motif of the 
action in the two poems could hardly be more 
unlike: Milton represents the rebellion of the 
angels as taking place before the creation of 
man; Satan rebelled because, and as soon as, 
God proclaimed His Son Ruler over all the 
heavenly hierarchies (Bk. v.); Adam and Eve 
were then created for the purpose of filling the 
void left by the fallen angels. But with Von- 
del, the angels rebel because man has already 
been created, and because the prophecy of 
Christ's Incarnation in human form has been 
made. Lucifer considers this unworthy of the 
Godhead : 
“The majesty 


Of God and of the Godhead is debased, 

If with the blood of man his nature ever 

Unites, combines, or otherwise is bound,” 
(Van Noppen’s ed, ii, 222-225.) 

Vondel, therefore, must have believed that 
the Incarnation would have taken place even 
had Adam not sinned. In revenge for his de- 
feat, Lucifer sends Belial to earth, who brings 
about man’s first disobedience. (4) Paradise 
Lost is, above all,a learned poem, Milton 
having announced publicly in 1641 his intention 
of writing a poem requiring ‘industrious and 
select reading.’”’ Instead of the incessant 
demand made by Paradise Lost upon the 
reader’s knowledge of history, geography, 
theology, astronomy, and mythology, we find 
in the Lucifer not even the need of a footnote 
from beginning to end. 

Many minor differences will occur to every 
reader of Mr. Van Noppen’s excellent version. 
For example, Vondel represents Apollion as 
thus describing to Lucifer Adam’s sovereignty 
over the beasts of the field: 


«* The mountain-lion wagged his tail and smiled 
Upon hislord. And, at his sovereign’s feet, 
The tiger, too, his fierceness laid. The bull 
Bowed low his horns; the elephant, his trunk. 
The bear forgot his rage.”’ 

(i, 107-111.) 


But before the fall had the tiger developed 
any ‘‘fierceness,’’ the lion any ‘“‘rage’’? ~Did 
not the lion and the lamb lie down together 
(the lamb zo? inside the lion)? Milton has his 
menagerie better in hand. Speaking in his 
own person he says, 
“ About them frisking played 
All beasts of the earth, since wild.”" 
(iv, 340-"41.) 

As to Mr. Van Noppen’s translation of the 
Lucifer, we believe that Dr. Kalff’s words of 
commendation already quoted are no more 
than just. The work evinces not only a 
mastery of seventeenth century Dutch but an 
insight into metrical effects, and facility in re- 
producing them in English. This version 
could not have come from one who had not 
drilled himself for years in the theory and 
practice of English verse. Space will permit 
the quotation of only a few lines. When 
Belzebub asks Apollion ‘‘of the twain thou 
sawest’’ on the earth, Apollion thus replies: 

“No creature hath on high mine eye se pleased 
As those below. Who could so subtly soul 
With body weave and two-fold Angels form 
From clay and bone? The body’s shapely mould 
Attests the Maker’s art, that, in the face, 
The mirror of the mind, doth best appear. 
But wonderful! upon the face is stamped 
The image of the soul. All beauty here 
Concentres, while a god looks through the eyes. 
Above the whole the reasoning soul doth hover, 
And while the dumb and brutish beasts all look 
Down towards their feet, man proudly lifts alone 
His head to Heaven, in lofty praise to God,” 

(i, 123-135.) 

Occasionally the translator introduces cer- 
tain expansions into his version which, while 
not marring the original meaning, serve to 
give us inaccurate impressions as to Vondel’s 
style. Thus, ‘‘ den zilvren dau ’’—‘‘ the spark- 
ling silvery dew’’; ‘dit loof"’—‘‘ those ra- 
diant \eaves’”’ ; op mijn pennen on float- 
ing pinions.’’ Sometimes one line of Vondel 
is explanded into two: 

* Aen d’een zy flaeuwe hoop; aen d’andre gooter schrick "— 
“On the one side flicker feeble rays of hope, 
While on the other yawns a flaming horror,”" 

(iv, 386-"87.) 

But that these double-line expansions are 
comparatively rare is attested by the fact that 
Vondel’s nineteen hundred and sixty-two 
Alexandrines are represented by only two 
thousand four hundred and ninety lines of 
blank verse. 
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The translations of the choruses preserve 
every detail of the original meter. We do not 
think that any succeeding translator is likely 
to improve materially Mr. Van Noppen’s ver- 
sion of these difficult portions of the Lucifer. 
Involved in style and intricate in form as many 
ofthese Dutch strophes and anti strophes are, 
the translator has yet preserved meaning and 
meter So skilfully, and blended with them so 
fine a lyric grace, that his work nowhere sug- 
gests the merely mechanical, and nowhere 
evinces the lifeless mimicry that so often ac- 
companies the attempt to reproduce original 
meters. 

We bespeak for the handsome volume be- 
fore us a wide circulation. That such a trans- 
lation has been sorely needed, every student 
of comparative literature knows. That this 
need has been adequately met every impartial 
student of Mr. Van Noppen’s version will, we 
believe, readily admit. 

C. ALPHONSO 
Louisiana State University. 


KLUGE AND LUTZ, ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY. 


English Etymology, a select glossary serving 


as an Introduction to the History of the En- - 


glish Language, by FRIEDRICH KLUGE and 

FREDERICK Lutz. Boston: D. C. Heath & 

Co., 1898. 8vo, pp. viii+234. 
Tuis little work, the general reliability of 
which is vouched for by the name of Kluge, 
is not intended to supplant Skeat’s Ztymo- 
logical Dictionary, but ‘is meant to serve as 
an introduction to the study of the historical 
grammar of English.”” The book is, therefore, 
in place and needs no apology for its appear- 
ance. For in Skeat, as the authors say, 
“‘the linguistic laws underlying the various 
changes of form and yoere are not brought 
out clearly enough to be easily grasped by the 
uninitiated.” 
In English Etymology, therefore, are included 
‘*loan-words of Scandinavian, French and 
Latin origin, and such genuine English words 
as may a ord matter for linguistic investiga- 
tion.’ 

But let not the uninitiated imagine that in 
this work the phonetic laws are clearly ex- 
plained. That could not be expected. The 


place for that is in comparative grammars. 
And yet it could be wished and expected that 
we might not find phonetic improbabilities or 
impossibilities. For in a work so sponsored 
these must necessarily cause confusion. 

To begin with, the palatals, pure velars, and 
labio-velars ought to be kept distinct. But 
the same character is used to represent the 
IE. (or Aryan, as it is here called) palatal 
and the pure velar, and, in some cases, the 
three series of gutturals. How are the uniniti- 
ated to distinguish between the IE. palatal 
tenuis and the pure velar tenuis if both are 
given as 4, or how is he to judge of the palatal, 
the pure velar, and the labio-velar media if all 
appearas g? This confusion is seen not only 
in the use of the characters but also in the ety- 
mological connections made. For example, 
E. herd is referred toan Aryan serdha, which 
is said to be connected with Skt. ¢ardha-s 
‘troop,’ with IE. A and with OSlav. Zreda 
‘herd,’ Lith. £evdzus ‘shepherd.’ with IE. g, 
the pure velar. Now there are cases of such 
confusion (cf. Brugmann, Grd. I2, 545 f.), and 
if this is one of them it should have been so 
explained. But it is more probable that the 
confusion here is of recent origin, due to Kluge 
and Lutz. 

It is a pity also to find so many cases of 
supposed interchange between the labio-velar 
and the labialseries. Meresimilarity in mean- 
ing is no ground for making such connections. 
Let us examine the list to see whether they 
may not be explained otherwise. E. creep, 
OE. créopan, etc., are referred to a Germ. root 
krup, krug, on account of the synonymous 
OHG. kriohhan, Itis true we have here the 
roots £rup, krug, but they are not necessarily 
the same. They probably are related through 
a pre-Germ. root gri-, but beyond that we 
have no right to go. E. creep may be further 
connected with OE. cryppan ‘bend, crook’ 
(finger), criepan ‘contract, clench’ (hand), and 
perhaps crump, crumb, Gk. ypdmos ‘bent.’ 
Cf. Kluge, Wé.ss.v. krumm, Prellwitz, 
Et. Wb. s.v. yp0x0s.—E. draff: dregs. Com- 
parison is made here with Lat. /racés, which 
does not contain the labio-velar gx. Cf. Brug- 
mann, Grd., I2, 369. E.draff may bereferred 
to Goth. drdbjan. Cf. Uhlenbeck,; Zz. Wé.s.v. 
drobjan. Here 6 certainly does not go back 
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to IE, g¥.—E. hope is supposed to go back to 
a Germ. root Aup, hug, on account of OE. hyht 
‘hope, joy, pleasure.’ But these words should 
not be combined. OE. Ay? belongs to the 
Germ. root hug- ‘joy, animation, mind.’ Cf. 
OE. Aycgan ‘think of, be intent on, hope,’ 
hogian ‘think, intend, wish,’ Ayge ‘mind, 
heart, courage, pride,’ Goth. Augs, etc. With 
these hope cannot be directly connected.—E. 
knave: knight. These may be, and probably 
are, connected through the root gen- ‘bear, 
beget,’ but only in their first element &z-. 
There is no reason for supposing the labial of 
knave is from alabio-velar. We have different 
suffixes. Others alsooccur. Cf. Goth. &ndps, 
OHG. find, etc.—E. left: G. link. This is 
really too bad. As far as the meaning is con- 
cerned—or the phonetics either—we might as 
well compare Lat. /evus or Goth. hleiduma. 
OHG. /enka ‘left hand’ may be for older 
*hlankja, and connected with G. /enken, as 
Kluge himself suggests in his #¢. Wé.s Cf. 
also OE. h/inc ‘slope, hill.’ For meaning cf. 
Goth. Aleiduma ‘left’: Gk. xAirus ‘slope, 
hill.’ This is from the root hlej- ‘lean, incline.’ 
As OHG. /enka, OE. hlinc may be from the 
root fel- ‘incline’ (from which comes klei-), 
Germ. dink and Goth. hletduma may contain 
the same root.—E. offen: Skt. uc ‘be wont.’ 
In that case we must join also Goth. 67-ahts 
‘accustomed.’ Cf. Brugmann, Grd. ii, 1003; 
Uhlenbeck, s. v. bithts. That is very 
improbable.—E. ith is referred toa pre-Germ. 
root gif, that is, gxit-, but without giving any 
form that would require such a root. It may, 
therefore, be left out of consideration.—E. 
spell, Germ. base spel/a-, is dogmatically given 
as assimilated from sged/o-, pre-Germ. sg-et/é- 
=Olr. scé/ ‘story,’ root seg-. I see no cause 
for assuming such a phonetic change.—E. 
warp: Skt. vgj ‘remove.’ This isan old com- 
parison, as are some of the others given above, 
and has more in its favor on account of initial 
w ; but even here it is an unnecessary assump- 
tion. Itis hardly probable that E. warp and 
wreak.are directly related, and yet wreak is 
here also referred to Skt. vzj ‘remove.’ The 
probabilities are that Germ. werpan ‘throw’ 
comes from pre-Germ. uer-b-, uer-p-, an ex- 
tension of the root wer- ‘turn.’ Cf. Gk. 
pa ‘rod,’ Lith. vitbas ‘rod,’ Lat. verbéne, 


verbera, Gk. pafdit@ ‘beat’; and also 
‘swing,’ Lith. verpz ‘spin,’ verpalai ‘yarn,’ 
verpalas ‘web,’ with which meaning cf. E. 
warp. 

Inexactness in the representation of Germ. 
roots or stems occurs not infrequently. For 
example, E. cof is referred to a Germ. base 
kuta- instead of kota-. The o was probably 
here prim. Germ. Cf. Streitberg, Urg. Gr. 
§ 71.—E. find, to Germ. fénup, finp, though the 
change from @to 7 before nasal combinations 
was an early one—in some cases before the 
sound-shifting.—Germ. b/awa-, bléwa-, grawa-, 
gréwa-, etc., are given. And vet there is no 
Germ. (urg.) @ except as it arises from Germ. 
a(n)x-. The word Teut. is here used loosely 
covering the entire Germ. period from the 
sound-shifting on.—Under mast we are told: 
‘*In accordance with Grimm’s law, the Teut. 
base masta- is based on pre-Teut. mazdo-.”’ 
(the uninitiated might here suppose that Germ. 
masta- necessarily goes back to pre-Germ. 
mazdo-); but ghost is referred to pre-Germ. 
ghaisdos. Why not -zd- here?—E. mean< 
*mainjan is connected doubtfully with the root 
man ‘think.’ It is encouraging to see doubt 
expressed. The way seems to be clear now 
for abandoning such an improbable etymology. 
—Equally bad is the connection of ttle, OE. 
litel, etc., with OS. /uttil. As the latter may 
be compared with ON. “Zita, OE. datan ‘bow, 
bend down,’ Goth. /#tdn ‘deceive,’ Lith. 
litidnas ‘depressed, sad.’ Cf. Schade, Wé.s.v. 
luzzil; Uhlenbeck, s. v. Huts; 
Koegel, Paul’s Grd. ii, 177, where to /uttila, 
Hild. 20, the meaning ‘sad’ isgiven. So OE, 
litel, Goth. Zeiti/s may be referred to a Germ, 
*/itan ‘disappear, hide.’ Cf. Goth. Zita ‘hy- 
pocrisy,’ -/idjan ‘dissimulate,’ etc. ‘These are 
from the root /7- ‘cling to, lie close, disappear,’ 
in Skt. /dyaté ‘disappear, hide,’ Gk. Ai-uds 
‘hunger.’ Compare also Lith. /éid-si ‘leave.’ 
The further explanation of this root Zi-, I re- 
serve for another occasion.—Other phoneti- 
cally improbable connections are OE. a@rundi : 
Goth. airus, s. v. errand; E. oar: row; 
hack: hew; halt; Lat. claudus. S. v. God 
reference should be given to Goth. guda- not 
gupa-, cf. Hench, PBL., 21, 562 ff. 

1 This connection is given, I think, in Persson, Wz., but 
the page I cannot give, as I have not the book within reach. 
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Many etymologies are incomplete, and in 
some cases no etymon is given. Often this is 
easily found or has been suggested before. 
Examples of such are: Bark, Germ. root 
berk-, compared by Skeat with dreak, root 
brék-, Lat. frangd ‘break, crash,’ /ragor 
‘crash.’ Cf. also OE. ge-brec ‘noise, clamor,’ 
ge-brec ‘phlegm, cough.’ For the double 
form of the root bherg-, bhrég-, cf. spark be- 
low.—Ail/ is better connected with OHG. 
bihal ‘beil,’ representing *bi0/4- and *bipia-, 
cf. Brugmann, Grd. I2, 540, 636.—B/are may 
very well be from the Germ. root d/as-, blés- 
‘blow,’ Skeat.—Dark, cf. MHG. ferken 
‘darken, soil,’ OHG. /erchinen ‘conceal, 
cover.’—Dung, Lith. dengiz ‘ cover,’ Schade, 
Wd. s.v. tung.—Grisly, cf. OE. gryre ‘terror, 
horror,’ grorn ‘sad; grief,’ an-gryrlic ‘terri- 
ble,’ Germ. root grus-, graz-, enlarged from 
gri- in OHG. in-gréén ‘shudder,’ MHG. 
griuel, etc. Cf. Noreen, UZ. 221.—Guilt< 
pre-Germ. *z#hldhni-, Germ. *gul¢(t)t-, cf. 
Gk. réASos: xyoéos (Hesych.), dpetAw ‘owe.’ 
These have been compared with Goth. /ra- 
gildan, OE. gieldan, etc., ‘pay, yield,’ and to 
this Skeat had referred gui/ti—Helm, Gk. 


_ néAdw, etc., J. Hoops, PBB. 22, 435 f.—Keel, 


Gk. yvavios ‘ vessel, boat,’ Skt. gd/am ‘spheri- 
cal vessel for water,’ Noreen, UZ. 58; Brg. 
Grd. ‘permit’ and Ze¢ ‘hinder’ 
should be connected, cf. Uhlenbeck, £¢. Wé. 
s. v. létan, lats.—Like adj. and ke vb. are 
one in origin, cf. Uhl., Wd. s.v. leikan.—Lime 
and slime should be combined, since both are 
here compared with Lat. dimus. Or are we to 
suppose that /imus ‘slime’ and /imus ‘mud’ 
are not the same ?— Meek and muck are from 
the same root, cf. Uhl. Wd. s. v. mikamiédei— 
Need, OHG. nian, Goth. dnauan, cf. Uhl. We. 
s. v. bnauan.— Rick and ridge belong together, 
cf. Kluge, s. v. Ricken.—Sear, Lith. 
sausa-s ‘dry,’ etc., Brg. Grd. 12, 193.—Seethe, 
root Apeut-, Lith. szunti, etc., Brg. Grd. I, 
790.—Shape, cf. Uhl. s. v. gaskapjan.— 
Shore, for further connections cf. author, Mop. 
LANG. NOTES, 13, 290 f.—Sou/, cf. Uhl. s. 
v. saiwala.—Spark, root spherz-, sphréz-, 
etc., in Skt. sphurjati ‘crackle,’ Lett. sprégt 
‘burst,’ Lith. sprdkti, spragéti, ON. spraka 
‘crackle,’ etc., Brg. Grd. I2, 480f. The last 
two words are also compared by K. and L. 
with the Germ. root sprék- ‘speak,’ which is 
quite possible-—Under sward should have 


been mentioned E. greensward.—Swerve, 
*suerbh- ‘rub.’ cf. also Olr. sorbaim ‘smear, 
defile.’— Threat, add Goth. -priutan, etc., 
Balg, Comp. Gloss. Cf. also Gk. rpv@ ‘rub, 
harass, vex.’— Throne is not explained by a 
reference to ME. ¢rgne, OFr. trone. The th 
was brought about by a secondary reference to 
the classical form. The same is true of a con- 
siderable number of words of Latin-French 
origin, as advance, advice, etc.—In several in- 
stances a cross-reference would be in place; 
for example, to mame under noun, to naked 
under etc. 


Several of the etymologies given are more 
than doubtful. As such may be mentioned: 
Bane: Gk. govos. The latter certainly be- 
longs to Se/v@, root z¥hen-.—Bolt: Lat. cata- 
pulta. Germ. bolta- is probably connected, as 
has been supposed, with OHG. 60/6n, MHG. 
boln ‘throw.’. Kluge, Z¢. Wéés., thinks this 
impossible on account of the apparent suf. 
-do-. But the suf. -do- is not uncommon in the 
verb and related noun forms, and it is not im- 
possible that, in many cases, it originated in 
the nominal stem. On this suf. cf. Brg. Grd. 
II, 1047 f. The suf. -do- may occur in OE., E. 
colt<*zxldo-, root in Goth. kal-66 ‘calf,’ 
kil-bei ‘womb,’ etc. Cf. author, A/?. 19, 47. 
Other examples are E. dolt, ME. dulte< 
*dhul-do-: OE. dol ‘dull’<*dhulo-; E. dint, 
OE. dynt ‘blow,’ primarily ‘a resounding blow’: 
OE. dynian, OS. dunnian, etc., Skt. dhvan 
‘resound;’ OE. stun? ‘ foolish,’ (stunned), ON. 
stuttr, OSw. stunter, G. dial. stuntz ‘short,’ 
OE. styntan ‘stupefy’: E. stun, OE. stunian 
‘resound, dash’ (against). These examples 
do not with certainty point to a nominal suf. 
-do-, though it undoubtedly occurred by the 
side of the verb, since all the above forms may 
go back to compounds with the suf. é#6-. This 
would give in Germ. -¢/a-, which would be 
simplified to -éa- in the examples cited. This 
suf, forming participial derivatives, may 
have been a formative element in Germ. as it 
was in Aryan, Balto-Slav., and Lat. Cf. Brg. 
Grd. II, 151.—Blue<bléwa-: Lat. favos. Cf., 
for different explanation, author /GP. I, 297; 
AJP. 19, 53.-—Glee, OE. gléow, rather with Gk. 
xAeun, etc., Noreen, UL. 216; Brg. Grd. I, 
573-—Hang, root keng-, and hunger, root qgenq-, 
should not be connected. Cf. Uhl. £4. Wo. s. 
v. hahan, hihrus.—Have is better separated 
from Lat. habed. For two explanations of 
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habéo see Brg. Grd. I2, 575 and Uhl. We. s. v. 
gadiliggs.—Hear: ear is altogether improba- 
ble. Verbs signifying to ‘hear’ often come 
from a root-meaning ‘resound, sound.’ The 
proethnic man would know the ear not as an 
organ of hearing but asa projection or orifice. 
Cf. author, Mop. Lana. NOTES, 13, 87.— Hound 
is better connected with IE. Avon- ‘dog.’ Cf. 
especially Arm. skund <*kyon-to-, Brg. Grd. 
I2, 336, 555.—String may be otherwise ex- 
plained. Cf. Brg. Grd. I2, 726. Lat. stringd 
is better taken with strike.— Thaw cannot be 
accounted for from Gk. r7@, since that would 
be represented in Germ. by *}dh- or *pdg-, 
not by *pa( g)w-, At best it can be connected 
only through a root ¢a-. Cf. Prellwitz, Et. Wo. 
s. v. t7x@, Itis, perhaps, rather a derivative 
of the root ¢7- ‘swell, flow.’—On the connection 
thrall, Goth. bragjan ‘run’: Gk. rpéy@ ‘run,’ 
cf. Uhlenbeck, PPB., 22, 191 f. Goth. brag- 
Jan may be referred to a root ferg-, trg-, tréq-, 
an outgrowth of fer-, ¢ré- ‘turn.’ Cf. OSI. 
tritkalijati ‘roll,’ ¢ritkalo ‘circle, wheel,’ NSI. 
frcati ‘run’ (Miklosich), OE. ‘time’ 
(cycle); ‘paroxysm’ (a twisting). For other 
closely related words cf. Kluge, Wo. s. v. 
drechseln, drehen. 

The development in meaning is in some 
cases not explained, in others incorrectly ex- 
plained. Forexample, a note should be added 
under dapper to explain the various meanings 
of its congeners. Again, it is not true that the 
primary meaning of Germ. Aaira-, E. hoar, was 
‘venerable,’ but rather ‘gray’ (with age), from 
the root gej- ‘shine, be bright, white’ in Goth. 
hai-dus, hai-s, hei-to, etc. 

A few slips in English occur. It is a loose 
use of the word identical to say: ‘‘The Teut. 
V hat ‘hate’ is perhaps ident. w. the Teut. 
V hap,”’ etc. So inseveral instances.—Under 
sin we meet with the queer expression ‘‘ cf. 
yet ON. synd”’ (=G. “vgl. noch’’) instead of 
also,” etc.—We should hardly say 
sb. (Teut. staupa- ‘ beaker’) rests on [=beruht 
auf] the adj. staupa-,” but rather ‘is based 
on.’’—It is incorrect to say: ‘‘ The meaning of 
the E. word [glad] is secondary when com- 
pared with the orig. meaning ‘smooth.’’’ 
Not ‘‘when”’ but ‘‘as compared,” since it is 
secondary whether compared or not.—Under 
glare weread: “OE. *g/arianis unauthorized” 
=unauthenticated, unbelegt. So under hogs- 
head: ‘‘ origin and history of this compound 
are unauthorized ’’=unexplained. 
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The above appear to me, on a rather hasty 
examination of the book, to be the principal 
errors. In spite of these, Eng. will serve 
the student as an excellent “introduction to the 
study of the historical grammar of English.”’ 
One could wish that the book were not quite 
sO unpretentious in size and general plan. 
Perhaps later editions of Eng. Zt. will show 
as rapid a growth as did the several editions 
of Kluge’s Zz. Wé. 


Cornell College. 


Francis A. Woop. 


ICELANDIC GEOGRAPHY. 


Th. Thoroddsen, Geschichte der islindischen 
Geographie. Autorisierte Ubersetzung von 
AvuGust GEBHARDT.  Erster Band: Die 
islandische Geographie bis zum Schlusse des 
16. Jahrhunderts. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 
1897. 8vo, pp. xvi, 237. Zweiter Band: Vom 
Beginne des 17. bis zur Mitte des 18. Jabr- 
hunderts, 1898. 8vo, pp. xvi, 383. 


THORODDSEN’S work, as far as completed, 
lies before us in a German translation. If we 
call attention to the work of the famous Ice- 
landic geologist in the columns of this journal 
it is because of the rich contents of the book, 
which will equally interest the geographer 
and the student of history and literature. 

The title is indeed misleading; even if we 
interpret it in its widest application it will 
hardly cover all that is presented in these 
chapters. The author, as well as the trans- 
lator, has realized this, and the second vol- 
ume bears the enlarged title: Vorstellungen 
von Island und seiner Natur und Untersuch- 
ungen dariiberin alter und neuer Zeit. The 
first volume begins with an account of the 
island before its colonization; the various ad- 
venturesome journeys are then discussed and 
the trade relations with the mother country 
and other nations. It ends with a presenta- 
tion of Icelandic culture during the period of 
reformation. The second volume,more minute- 
ly than the first, treats of the intellectual 
history of Iceland during the following one 
hundred and fifty years—the time of super. 
stition and of the gradual reforms that prepare 
its modern culture. What lends these inves- 
tigations an especial importance is the great 
amount of manuscript material that the author 
has drawn upon, and the.many other sources 
now for the first time made more accessible. 
The translator has acquitted himself of his ex- 
ceptionally arduous task with great skill; the 
happy imitation ofa style so different from a 
more or less artificial literary idiom puts the 
reader at once into the mi/ieu of the public for 
whom the original work was written. 

A third volume is to carry the author's re- 
searches to the beginning of his own geo- 
graphical survey, which after seventeen years 
of unceasing toil and unparalleled endurance 
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has just been completed. Naturally the histor 
of scientific pursuits will be more emphasized. 
Besides the additional notes and the indispen- 
sable index,we are promised a map of Iceland, 
which would be welcomed by many, certainly 
by the students in the early history and lit- 
erature of a country for the study of whose 
geography there are very few helps at our dis- 
osal, 
H. SCHMIDT-WARTENBERG. 
University of Chicago. 


MAIDEN MODER MILDE. 


To THE Epitors oF Mop. LANG. NOTEs, 


Sirs :—In a note in your columns (x, 127) I 
called attention to the fact that, although 
Morris pointed out on p.5 of his edition of 
the Ayenbdite a passage in verse written in the 
MS. as prose, he seems not to have perceived 
that the prayers with which the MS. opens and 
closes are likewise in verse, though written as 
prose. 

The second of these prayers runs as follows : 

Mayde and moder mylde. 
uor loue childe: 
pet is god an man: 
Me pet am zuo wylde 
uram zenne ou me ssylde : 
ase ich pe bydde can, amen. P. 271. 
A certain similarity in phraseology in reli- 
ious poems similar in subject, particularly 
in such a meter, is to be expected. In certain 
cases, however, the similarity is such as to be 
worthy of remark. In the remarkable bod 
of poems collected in MS. Harl. 2253 (ed. 
Béddeker, Berlin, 1878, and in part elsewhere) 
occurs the following close parallel to this pas- 
sage: A 
Maiden moder milde, 

oiez cel oreysoun ; 
from shame pou me shilde, 

e de ly malfeloun, 
for loue of pine childe 

me menez de tresoun ; 
Ich wes wod & wilde, 

ore su en prisoun, P. 220. 

Other parallels to separate phrases occur : 
mayden ant moder mylde, 
fore loue of pine childe 


ernde vs heuene lyht, P, 197. 
soffre neuer pat y be so wilde ne so wod P. 216. 
bat ich her forleose be ...... P. 216. 


leuedi. for pi milde mod, pou shilde me from synne, 
Also to the opening lines of the first of the two 
prayers in the Ayenbite 

Zuete iesu bin holy blod 


bet bou sseddest ane be rod P. 8. 
there is the following parallel : 

louerd, pat ilke blod, 

pat opu sheddest on pe $08 


These are worthy of remark only incidentally. 
The parallel in the first case can hardly be ac- 
cidental. The date of the Collection is c. 2300 


a in or after 1307; Béddeker, c. 1310; 
-E.D., s. v. amarstled, c. 1500), that of the 
Ayenbite, is of course, 1340. The poem in 
a is presumably of Midland origin, as 

Oddeker says: certainly there is nothing dis- 
tinctively Southern about it: and in this con- 
nection, it may be noted that in the prayer the 
form ssylde is used, instead of the distinctively 
Kentish form sse/d—a form occurring, in 
fact, in the first of the two prayers of the 
Ayenbite. And the poem is doubtless original- 
not a translation fromthe French. The neat- 
ness of the versification with its triple rime 
(there are six stanzas) taken together with its 
macaronic character attests this. 

We may suppose then that the composer of 
the prayer knew the poem in the Harleian 
collection. Whether Dan Michel was the 
composer is of course a matter apart, and im- 
material. The prayer occurs at the end of the 
dissertation on the difference between men 
and beasts, which with the allegory of the 
Sawles Warde follows Michel’s colophon to 
his translation of Lorenz; presumably these 
are his as well as the main work—the MS. is, I 
believe, supposed to be a holograph. But 
this naturally does not argue that the prayer 
was of his composition. 

The point to which I would call attention is 
that this prayer (the same is true to a less 
notable extent of the other cases cited) is a 
good example of the free use made in re- 
ligious verse of ‘‘tags’”’ or religious kennings, 
as they might be called,—of which the phrase 
‘‘maide and moder mylde”’ is a typical ex- 


ample. 
C. G. CHILp. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


AVERAGE. 


To THE Ep!Tors OF Mop. LANG. NOoTEs, 


Sirs :—The Oxford Dictionary questions 
the derivation of average from averia, ‘* beasts 
of burden,’’ meaning the services which ten- 
ants were bound to render in hauling loads, 
etc., forthe lord. But a passage in Jocelin of 
Brakelond’s Chronicle, (1173-1202) seems de- 
cisive. He says: 

‘** Solebant homines ville ire apud Laginghehe 
et reportare avragium de anguillis de Sutreia, 
et sepe vacui redire, et ita vexari sine aliquo 
emolimento celerarii: unde convenit inter eos 
ut singule triginta acre de cetero darent unum 
denarium per annum, et homines remanerent 
domi.” 
Evidently they commuted the uncertain and 
vexatious service of hauling, when their time 
was often wasted because there were no eels 
to haul, fora fixed avragium, or money-pay- 
ment, based, no doubt, upon the average 
value of their services in the year. 

Wm. HAND Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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